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BUETBRATUBRA. 


A SPANISH ROMANCE. 


In Purchena Malec waiteth—gates are closed—portcullis down— 
Longing to obtain some tidings from Galera’s leagured town. 

And one day amid his council, formed of many a Moorish chief, ‘ 
Thus with sighs proclaimed his wishes—thus expressed his bosom’s grief : 





“ Much I long to know the tidings from Galera’s leagured town, 
Whether its strong walls are standing, or have tumbled headlong down. 
I will give, as wife, my sister, hur the beautiful and small, 

Unto him who seeks Galera, and returning tells me all. 


“Tf ’tis taken, or not taken—if 'tis hopeful, or appalled, 

For within it dwells my sister, she who is Maleca called— 

She, of Grenada’s maidens, ‘fairest, brightest, gentlest one, 

There is visiting her kindred—would to heaven she ne’er had gone!” 


Then a Moorish youth advancing, spoke with raptare in his eyes, 

“IT will goupon this journey for so great and fair a prize. 

Seven long years I’ve wooed thy sister, with a fond and faithful love— 
Ah! how faithful and how tender, let this hidden picture prove!” 


Then from out his breast the picture forth with trembling hands he drew, 
And the fair face of the maiden flashed upon the gazer’s view— 
Flashed, as doth the star of evening through the rosy twilight skies, 
With the beauty, and the candour, and the magic of her eyes! 


And the Moorish youth retiring waited for the dawn of day, 

Then from out Parchena sallied, on a steed of dapple-grey. 

On his feet were yellow buskins, all with silken sandals twined, 
Shield and spear he bore before him, aud a short sword hung behind ; 


And a firelock hung suspended from his right-hand saddle-bow, 
Which the Moor, in fair Valencia, learned to manage long ago. 
Forth along thy wild Sierra, through the dusk he wandered thence, 
Fearing not the Christian forces now that Love is his defence. 


When at length the sun had risen o’er the morning vapours damp, 
In the fields about Huescar he beholds the Christian camp. 

For the night he waits in Orca, there conceals his dapple-grey, 
And through darkness to Galera by a footpath takes his way. 


From the clonds the rain was falling—from the heavens the snow camb 
down, 

In the pitchy dark of midnight did he reach the fated town; 

Ruined walls were strewn around him, bloody corses strewed the ground, 

And the house of his Maleca cannot in the dark be found. 


Oh! the anguish of that moment! Oh! the bitterness to wait 
Till the slow-returning daylight would reveal the dear one’s fate. 
Is she dead? or rudely captured by some ruffian soldier horde ? 
She, the beautiful and geutle—she, the worshipped and adored ! 


When at length the dawn of morning glimmered through the lonely street, 
To the house of his belovéd turned the Moor his trembling feet; 

In the court-yard Moorish corses, men and women, blocked the way, 
And, oh! bitter, bitter sorrow! there the fair Maleca lay :— 


Like a lily in a garland twined of dusky Autumn flowers— 

Like a silver birch-tree shining in the midst of gnarléd bowers— 

Like the young moon’s pearly crescent, seen beside a rain-filled clond— 
Thus the fair, the dead, Maleca lay amid the swarthy crowd ! 


Then the Moor, with tears down pouring for this foulest crime of crimes, 
Pressed her in his sad embraces, kissed her lips a hundred times— 
Cried aloud, ‘ Ok! cruel Christian, thou who quenched this beauteous sun, 
Dearly, dearly, by Mohammed, shalt thou pay for what thou’st done.” 


Then he hollowed out the narrow house, where all that live must dwell, 
Piled the cold earth on her bosom, took his long, his last farewell, 


Smovthed the ground around, lest prying eyes the new-made grave might 
trace, 


Then inscribed their names together on the white walls of the place. 


From that mournful scene departing, slowly, sadly turned the Moor, 
Found his steed again at Orca, passed unnoticed and secure, 
Reached Purchena, when to Malec he revealed his tale of pain, 
How he found Galera taken, and his beauteous sister slain. 


$< ———___.. 


AN ATTEMPT TO SHOW THAT FISH ARE THE 
REAL LORDS OF CREATION. 


[ Readers are particularly advised not to skip this clever jeu Pesprit.} 





While Man exclaims—* see all things for my use,” 
“See Man for mine!”—repiies a pampered Goose.— Pope, 

Make an apology to my fellow creatures for refusing to acknowledge 
the title they have arrogated! Not I. Who would think of excusing 
himself to O'Brien for not saluting him as “Smith the First, King of 
Munster?” [havea proper respect for the featherless biped termed 
Man, but—« an’t like your lordly lord protectorship,” I do not recoguise 
pseudo dignities and misuomers. Come into court; show me your pat- 
ent of nobility; prove to me that you have beea an honour to your as- 
sumed title, instead of making your title your honour ; give me evidence 
that as virtue alone is true nobility, your soul is your herald’s office, 
and your deeds your escutcheon; let me be convinced that your great- 
ness is neither conferred nor usurped, but inuate. Hosea’ makes the 
Deity say of the Jews, “they have reigned, but not by me ;” they had 
invested themselves with a sham seignory ; and even thus hath man with 
his own hand put a crown upon his own head, and strutting his little 
hour upon the stage, hath exclaimed in the maduess of his vanity, “ Bow 
down to me all creatures of the earth, for L am lord of the creation !” 
1 look for the emblazonments that attest his mental lordliness, and I be- 
hold nothing bat vice, folly, and litdeness. I seek proofs of his personal 
superiority, and in his natural state [ see a naked savage flying in terror 
before a beast cf prey; as a civilised b n n 
throne of bis philosophy by the attacks 
stricken away from a viper 


eing I mark him driven from the 
cks of musguitoes, and running panic- 
» &@ scorpion, or a swarm of irritated wasps! 
O braggart! thou hadst b 

Hanging th 
If thou had’ 

That dia b 


been discreeter, 
y monarch’s hat so high, 

st dubb'd thy star a meteor, 
ut blaze, and rove, and die. 


By what scale do we measure the greatness of human potentates? 











By antiquity of possession and extent of empire, natural and admitted 
grounds upon which it may be shown without difficulty that fish, and not 
men, are the real lords of creation. The Mosaic account assures us that 
in the origin of all things, the Divine Spirit moved upon the face of the 
waters, dividing those which were above, from those which were under 
the firmament; the whole universe being then aqueous, and the first or- 
der for the production of animated creatures being issued in the fiat— 
“Let the water bring forth abundantly the moving creature that bath 
life.” Universality of empire, and priority of formation are thus incon- 
testably established, fully authorising the finny tribe, as the first born of 
the first world, to claim in rightful sovereignty that dominion and title so 
unwarrantably assumed by the featherless biped; which latter should 
recollect, moreover, that ‘‘great whales” are specifically mentioned in 
Scripture betore we find the smallest allusion to man. 

Nor is this the only instance of divine favour vouchsafed to the tenants 
of the deep. By what a signal and special mercy were they exempted 
from all the exterminating penalties of the deluge! We may fairly pre- 
sume that they had given no cause of offence to the Deity, since it jo 
not appear that even a single fish was destroyed, at a time when man- 
kind had become so wicked that the whole race was swept away by a 
terrible judgment, except the eight persons preserved in the ark. Con- 
trast, too, theirimmunity from this destruction, and the manifest indul- 
gence shown to them in the enlargement of their native domain, and the 
infinite increase of their sustenance from the drowned population, with 
the doom of the af®tmals, who must have incurred the displeasure of 
heaven, since only 4 single pair of each kind was saved from perdition. 
How the carnivorous beasts, whose structure prevents their living en any 
other food than flesh, were supported in the ark, is a question very difli- 
cult of solution, since they could not dine upon any of their quadruped 
shipmates without destroying a genus forever. It may be urged that the 
finuy tribes were only spared in the general calamity because the waters 
were their natural element; but this is special pleading, for had they 
merited the fate of men and animals, omnipotence would presently have 
devised the means for involving them in a similar punishment. 

No, let us be just, and assign their exemption trom judgment to their 
freedom from otfence. Tell me, ye rash impuguers of my theory (if any 
such there be), who were the real lords of creation when the whole 
human race, with the exception of a terrified octave in the ark, were 
cumbering the ocean grave-yard with theircorpses? Then did the fishes 
hold an imperial triamph in the waters, rampant with the joy of a fuall- 
fed jubilee ; then did the leviathan rush exaltingly through the stately 
halls of submerged palaces; while the whale, in his intoxicate career, 
overthrew the altars and sinattered the dones of temples, until they fell 
in ruins upon whole congregations of smothered worshippers. Then did 


the circular ammonite settle, in mockery of a crown, upon the head of 


drowned kings ; and sea-serpents necklaced the fair throats of princesses ; 
and worms made rings upou the fingers of beauty. Then did the finny 
lords of the creation banquet and gorge upon the biped usurpers of their 
title, as myriads of men, women, and children, the mighty and the mean, 
the negro and the white, the copper-coloured and the brown, lay stiff aud 
stark beneath them, in their variegated masses, tesselating the shoreless 
floor of the shuddering ocean. 

Survey the world even in the preeent day, and you will see that the 
empire of the fishes mach more extensive than the solid territory of man, 
stretches over more than two-thirds of the globe. And even for a large 
portion of the ¢erra-firma, over which man presumes to claim dominion, 
to whom is he indebted but to a fish, to the coral insect, compared to 
whose gigantic structures the proudest human works sink into utter in- 
significance. In the India Ocean, to the south-west of Malabar, there 
is a chain of coral reefs and islets 480 geographical miles in leugth ; on 
the east coast of New Holland an unbroken reef350 miles long ; between 
that and New Guineaacoral formation which extends upwards of 700 
miles, besides various others in different parts, many of which are built 
up perpendicularly from almost unfathomable depths, What are the 
boasted temples of St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s, what is the stupendous 
Break water of Plymouth, compared to the Cyclopean walls of these di- 
ininutive architects? Well may James Montgomery exclaim in the 
“ Pelican Island,”— 


Compared with this amazing edifice, 

Raised by the weakest creatures in existence, 
W hat are the works of intellectual man, 

His temples, palaces, and sepulchres ? 

Dust in the balance, atoms in the scale, 
Compared with these achievements in the deep, 
Were all the monuments of the olden time, 
Egypt's gray piles of hieroglyphic grandeur, 
That have survived the language which they speak, 
Her pyramids would be mere pinnacles, 

Her giant statues wrought from rocks of granite, 
But puny ornaments for such a pile 

As this stapendous mound of catacombs, 

Filled with dry mummies of the builder worms. 


Not less beautiful in appearance than wonderful in their works, these 
varicoloured and enamelled masons, wheu moving in their native elemeut, 
present the appearance of a marine flower bed, surpassing in its gorgeous 
colouring the most celebrated parterres of the East. Ehrenberg, the dis- 
tinguished German naturalist, was se struck with the maguilicent spee- 
tacle they afforded in the Red Sea, that he exclaimted with enthasiasm, 
“ Where is the !’aradise of flowers that can rival in variety and beauty 
these living wouders of the ocean ?” 

By the pulverisation of their surface, a soil is eventually formed upon 
these coral reefs ; plauts, and seeds, and trees, are floated to it, bringing 
with them small animals and insects; shrubs and groves spring up, in 
which storm-driven birds tind refuge; and, ata later period, mau takes 
possession of a newly-created country. Methinks I can hear, with the 
ears of my imagination, the cherus of the coral tribes as they welcome 
the first human settler on their tervitory—“ Build thyself a house, poor 
biped ! on the foundations which we have reared up for thee, even trom 
the bottom of the sea; dig and cultivate the land of which we are the 
makers and the lords; thou shalt be unto us as a vassal and a serf; thou 
shalt pay us reut by restoring to us at thy death the body which we shall 
have been the means of sustaining during thy life ; aud, until the res- 
toration of thy dust to dust, forget not, O human worm ! that thou hast 
been indebted for thy habitation, thy home, and thy mairtenance, to a 
worm of the sea!”’ 

If the lordly supremacy which [ am claiming for the fishes can derive 
support from the important benefits they have conferred ou mankind, [ 
shall find | ttle difficulty in establishing their title ; premising, that in the 
establishment of this point, [ shall occasionally attribute effects to some- 
what remote causes. No ove will deny that the greatest blessing ever 
vouchsafed to the world was the establishment of Christianity, with all 
its beautiful morality, all its exalting, loving, and civilising mfuences 
And who were the main instruments in the diffusion of this glorious dis- 
pensation !—With the single exception of Matthew, a publican, all the 
rest of the twelve Apostles sent forth to preach the new Gospel, are un- 
derstood to have been Galilean fishermen. Now, as these parties could 
net have exercised their calling, and would not have been found on the 
Galilean shores unless fish had existed, may we not urge, without irre- 


verence, that the finny tribes, of whom I am the unworthy advocate, were 
unconsciously instrumental in delivering the world from Paganism, and in 
supplying missionaries for the propagation of an mfinitely purer and 
more beneficent faith 1 

Not to press this plea which, indeed, is of a nature too solemn to be 
lightly handled, I proceed to show, that in numerous other instances, 
scarcely less important, and more immediately demonstrable, my clients 
have been the greatest benefactors to the world, and as such, are justified 
in claiming titular sovereignty. What saved ancient Nineveh, the most 
populous city in the world, from the threatened judgment of the Lord, 
but the intercession of Jonah; and who enabled him to perform this mer- 
ciful mission by p eserving him from the waters of the sea—a whale ! 
Not only for their spiritual welfare have men been indebted to the tenants 
of the deep, but from the same source has been derived much of their 
intellectual improvement. What, from the saguaion of the world to the 
present time, has empowered sages and philosophers, legislators and 

riests, historians and bards, to reform, exalt, instruct, and delight their 
ellow creatures, but studies by the midnight lamp? And who supplied 
the oleaginous light that evoked all this illumination? Again must I re- 
cord—a whale !—When the chandeliers of a crowded court saloon scatter 
around them a spermaceti radiance, whence proceeds the effulgence that 
adds a more becoming brightness to the blaze of beauty? Again must I 
repeat—a whale! From whom have the lovely ones of the earth bor- 
rowed the plastic bones which, like the mysterious cestus of Venus, im- 
part a new grace and elegance to the figure? Wearisome as may be the 
repetition, p must once more write it down—a whale! 0, ye fair wear- 
ers of the Tyrian purple, of coral necklaces, and pearl bracelets, and tor- 
toise-shell combs, and amber brooches, beware how ye oppose your- 
selves to my theory, for your rich dye and all your glittering ornaments 
have been supplied by fish. : . 

If we conslay the finny tribes in their political bearing, it will be im- 
possible to over-rate their influence, and difficult to deny their claims, 
more especially at the present moment, when Europe and the world leok 
up to this favoured country as their decus e¢ tutamen. That proud and 
commanding position England owes to her unconquerabile navy; that 
navy is principally manned by our brave fishermen; those fishermen 
would never have possesse. so much courage and nautical skill, had they 
net been accustomed “ to go down to the sea in ships, and do business 
in great waters,” in the pursuit of fish. The scaly shoals that swim around 
our coasts are the germ of the gallant crews who have given us the mas- 
terdom of every sea. Oh Saint George! our far from immaculate patron! 
the nation ls not thy dragon-piercing lance —Herrings, and mackerel, 
and whiting are our real champions, and while these people the waves, 
Britannia ehall rule them ! 

In final support of the political influence exercised upon our greatest 
men by our sullest fish, let me record the notorious fact, that Eugland’s 
ministers cannot close the Parliamentary sessions, nor decide upon the 
royal speech, until they have sat in consultation with a Councilof White 
Bait, or at a Greenwich or Blackwall dinner. 

Notwithstanding the titular usurpation of which my clients have been 
the victims, sigual and uniform has been their consideration fur the wants 
and welfare of mankind. From Ash Wednesday to Easter, the period 
of the quadrigesimal Fast, when religion prescribes an icthyophagous 
food to the Romanist dwellers on the Mediterranean shures, immense 
shoals of anchovies invariably pass up the straits, with the manifest pur- 
pose of supplying the sudden and enormous demand for this species of 
tood. For the encouragement of our fisheries, and consequently, as I have 
shown, for the agrandisement of Great Britain, such immense pilchards 
periodically visit the coast of Cornwall, that on the 5th of October, 1767, 
as recorded by Dr. Borlase, 245,000,000 were caught at one time. Her- 
ring, sturgeon, tunny, and codfish vie with each otherin ministering to the 
wants of the human myriads, many of whom might starve but for the 
stores of this bountiful and boundless commissariat. Whether these mi- 
grations, like the tides, are influenced by the lightof heaven, or by the 
varying temperature of the seas, remains among the mysteries of nature : 
we only know that they occur with unfailing precision,—a fact sufficient 
to show that the tenants of the deep, dumb though they be, have some 
means of communicating their wishes to each other, and exercise that fac. 
ulty with an intelligence and benevolence that ought to secure to them at 
once the distinction for which I am contending. 

Let it not be imagined for an instant that they tender fealty and hom- 
age, or make any admission of inferiority in offering up those countless 
shoals to man’s omnivorous maw. It isa mutual accommodation. The 
biped devourers are preserved from famine, while the finny tribes get 
rid of a surplus population, which would otherwise become as trouble- 
some to themselves and to their neighbours as that of Ireland. Amon 
the many marks of peculiar favour bestowed upon my clients, is their 
astonishing fecundity. According to Lewenhoeck, a single roe of a cod 
contains above 9,000,000 of eggs; a flounder produces 1,000,000; a mack 
erel above 500,000; a herring of a moderate size more than 16,000 
How simple, how effective a scheme have they devised for thinning their 
over-peopled ranks, while our own various plans for meeting a similar 
difficulty, either by colonisation, by culture of waste lands, or by poor- 
laws, have been discussed for years without bringing us a step nearer,to 
a satisfactory solution. Truly the nominal might here take a lesson from 
the rightful lord of the creation! 

Prolificness is not the only quality in which fish are superior to other 
animated beings. The sense of smell which guides them to their food is 
singularly acute, and when hungry, they will swim slowly against the curs 
reut of water, in order that the odoriferous particles floating in that medi- 
um may be more forcibly applied to their olfactory nerves. In hee raed 
of motion they are quite unrivalled. Large ones will overtake a ship in 
full sail, play round it without effort, outstrip it at pleasure. The flight 
of an arrow is notmore rapid than the dart of a tunny, a gilt-head, or a 
salmon, which latter has been calculated to rush through 86,400 feet of 
water in an hour. ; 

In point of duration their superiority is not less conspicuous, our paltry 
threescore years and ten cutting a very sorry figure by the side of fish 
longevity. Buffon meutions a carp above a hundred and fifty years old: 
others are known to have exceeded two hundred ; and aGreek inscrip» 
tion on a ring inserted into the gills of a large pike caught at Kayserlau- 
tern in 1497, shows that it had been put into the pond 267 years before it 
was taken. But these fade into insignificance before the whale, to which 
an eminent living anatomist, from examination of a skeleton exhibited in 
London, assigns a probable duration of a thousand years! Maa, man! 
creation’s pseudo lord, hide your diminished head. 

Hitherto | have confined my claims to the piscatory classes known to 
us by their rising occasionally to the surface, or by coming within the 
shallow reach of our nets and lines; but who shall assure me that the 
unfathomable abyss of ocean, an aqua incognita, into whose mysteries 
man has uever even attempted to penetrate, is not tenanted by living 
monsters analogous—at least in their gigantic proportions—to the ex- 
tinct mammoth, mastodon, and megatherium that once over-awed the 
earth ! 

Ia those unknown waters, “deeper than did ever plummet sound,” 
may lurk, perchance, the stupendous sea-serpeut, whose occasional ap- 
parition in our shuddering upper waters rests on the unimpeachable evi 

















dence of many an Americar skipper!* There, too, half filling seme 
ocean Vastnees, might possibly be Hond the mighty Kraken whose im- 
measurable amplitude it were contumacious to doubt, since it has the 
episcopal authority of Pontoppidan: and from those depths, haply: may 
emerge sume communicative mermaid, not only to confirm the fact of 
her disputed existence, but io reveal to us from what submerged Shef- 
field she procures the hand-glass and the comb, which are indispensable 
to her proper equipment. . 

Graceful and honourable was the classic tribute to the sea and to its 
tenants, when a Deity was presumed to be their monarch; when Nep- 
tune and Amphitrite, reclining in their pearly car, were surrounded by 
shell-blowing Tritons, and dolphin-riding Nereids, scarcely less beautiful 
than the froth-born Venus; and the waves, the snorting and foaming 
coursers of the god, arched their proud necks as they drew the triumph 
over the welcome-flashing waters. But these are dreams of imagination, 
the fond invention of Heathen mythologists—* a breath unmakes them as 
a breath hath made.” Hey, presto, pass!—they are gone. 

Let us descend in the safe hiving-bell of fancy, to the unseen and un- 
trodden floor of the deep sea, and we shall find, in the grandear and 
beauty of the piscatory empire, a habitation worthy of its occupants. 
Here are the mingled wrecks of time and chance, and of a bye-gone 
world, which have lain undisturbed for thousands of years, and on which 
no human eye hath ever rested. Here, amid growing sea plants, and 
living corals, that vie with each other in the brilliancy of their hues, re- 
pose the ghastly remains of submerged fleets and armaments, the sailor 8 
skeleton lying beside the still loaded but innocuous cannon; the soldior’s, 
beside the rusty sword which he once wielded; the skulls of both en- 
circled, perchance, by floated weeds, as if in mockery of a laurel wreath. 
Here lie in glittering heaps, the gold and silver treasures “ won from a 
thousand royal argosies,” the hands that would once have risked life to 
grasp them, now gleaming amid the doubloons and dollars in bony im- 
mobility. Here are wrecked merchant ships from the Indian Isles, ma- 
king the surrounding waters aromatic with their scattered spices and 
perfumes. Here are the skeletous of relations, lovers, friends, still lock- 
ed in the death embrace of their sudden immersion ; sad proofs, alas! of 
man’s perishable vature, and of the mouldering processes that make 
death unsightly ; but cheering evidence, also, of the imperishable atffec- 
tions that render life delightful. In these hidden repositories may still 
exist the bones of Sappho, the tenth Muse, who threw herself into the 
whelming waves from the Leucadian rock ;—of the murdered Orpheus, 
whose corse was carried—* down the switt Hebrus to the Lesbian shore ;” 
—of Milton’s friend, who by his watery death obtained immortality in 
the exquisite poem of Lycidas;—of the royal, the noble, the beautiful, 
the good, the gifted ;—of the highest, the best, the proudest specimens of 
human nature. 

And amid all this dead greatness of man, the most insignificant living 
fish may ply his fins at leisure, looking contemptuously down upon the 
wrecks beneath, and fastidiously declining to pasture upon any less 
delicate diet than a beautiful and newly-drowned sultana from the 
Bosphorus! 

Reader ! [ have pleaded my cause, and if you can shake off the pride, 
prejudice, and esprit de corps of the featherless biped, [ have little doubt 
ef your deciding by your verdict that 

FisH ARE THE REAL Lorps or CREATION. 





A LOOK INTO A DIRECTORY. 


Little either to interest or to instract, one would suppose,col d by any 
rocess of literery ingenuity be extracted from the pages of that prover- 
ially dry book—a directory. [f a tale-writer wants to put his hero 

into the most forlorn of all mental conditions, the customary process is 
to put him into a wayside inn ona pouring day, with the Directory for 
all his landlord’s stock of books. Perhaps we may succeed in showing 
that the Directory is not such dry diet as has been considered, and that, 
rightly taken in hand, it may afford a tolerable supply of curious and in- 
teresting, as well as, what no one denies, useful information. It is right 
to state at the outset that the “ Post-office London Directory” is that 
which has been employed by us. We have confined our dippings ex- 
clusively to that sections of it whichis called the Trades’ Directory, being, 
in fact, a sort of classification of different trades, with the tradesmen’s 
names and addresses beneath each head. Our amusement has been to 
collect from this part a few odd facts and figures about the numerous 
varieties and ramifications of trade which it displays. Putting these 
under appropriate divisions, we are presented with a series of singulari- 
ties well deserving attention, and repaying the trouble—which is saying 
a great deal, seeing that this analytic process is both toilsome and time- 
consuming. 

Our attention was first directed to the list of those who gain their liveli- 
hood by remedying the defects of the human frame, of course excluding 
from this place the mention of all branches of the medical profession. 
And the first on our list we find to be artificial eye-makers! Although 
injuries of these valuable organs are not uncommon, yet in very few in- 
stances is the attempt made by the sufferer to supply the detriment to 
his countenance occasioned by the loss of one eye by 7 an artifi- 
cial or glass eye. Doubtless, then, the artifictal eye-makers not only 
supply living human beings with eyes, but also prepare the brilliant eyes 
with which stuffed birds and beasts glare upon us. With this ad- 
dition to their business, we yet learn from the Directory that there are 
but three pursuers of the trade in the metropolis. The next class of 
defects relates to missing arms, or legs, or hands, left possibly on the field 
of battle or in the hands of au operating surgeon. This presents a wider 
field for enterprise ; and of those who devote themselves to such mechani- 
cal ingenuities as these we find our authority gives us the number of at 
least twelve. That, as the barbers eay, indispensable ornament, “a fine 
head of hair,” leads us in progressive ratio to those who undertake, with 
varying degrees of pretension und success, to furnish this ornament to per. 
sous to whom nature has denied it. Thus we learn that upwards of two 
dozen persons in London devote themselves to the making of perruques, 
including those who manufacture the strange-looking things called bar- 
wigs for the gentlemen of the long robe. As it is necessary, however, to 
have a contrivance by which a sort of adhesion may be eflected between 
the wig and the head it adorns, a peculiar branch of art is the manufac- 
ture of whig-springs—so peculiar, iu fact, that we find but one wig spring- 
maker in all London. Defects connected with the mouth and teeth 
furnish employment toa still greater number of persons, who would fain 
dignify their pursuits with the honours of a profession. Of these practi- 
tioners of dentistry the metropolis contains the large number of between 
two and three hundred. This, art, however, has its subdivisions; and 
thus there are two or three who manufacture the teeth, others the plates, 
and others the general mechanical part of the business. The great me- 
tropolis has its corns, and supports in considerable affluence 9 corn- 
cutters, or, to speak ala mode, chiropedists. It has also its defects of 
vision and hearing, and for their alleviation keeps employed 5 or 6 pro- 
fessional aurists, and the same vumber, or rather more, oculists. Its 
commoner ailments are committed to the care of the large staff of phy- 
sicians, surgeons, and general practitioners, together with chemists aud 
druggists innumerable. 


London, the mother of two million children, must be fed. Looking, 
then, to the list of those on whom the task devolves, we find, in the first 
place, a corps of 2500 bakers. It has been calculated that this corps con- 
sumes and disposes of in all about 1,000,000 quarters of wheat each year. 
Four-fifth of this is made into bread, and distributed among the inhabi- 
tants of the metropolis in the shape of quartern loaves, to the number an- 
nually of 15,000,000. The bread thus provided cannot—so at least say 
they who can afford to say it—be consumed without butter, and we find 
990 buttermen coming in to the rescue, with 11,008 tons of butter every 
year, and 13,000 tons of cheese! Bread and butter are suggestive of 
tea and sugar; and we find the large number of 3000 grocers and tea 
dealers helping to spread our tables with the luxuries and comforts of the 
East. We are thus also naturally conducted to the dairy, which employs 
900 established dairy keepers, with a whole army of Welshand Irish milk- 
men and women, and professes to afford an annual supply of 8,000,000 
a of milk, but, as will be readily conjectured by those who are 

miliar with the anomalous aspect of this fluid in London, great uncer- 
tainty attaches to all statistics about it. Her dinner-table is supplied with 
meat by compe of 1700 master butchers, with their men; and the an- 
nual number of beast slaughtered for use, including oxen, sheep, calves, 
and pigs, amounts, as is calculated, to 1,701,000. Her more luxurious 
children spend £,30,000 a year on poultry, and employ therefore a pro- 
portionate number of poulterers. Her supply of fish is the duty of more 
then 400 chief fishmongers ; aud although it is impossible to give a cor- 
rect estimate, her aunual comsumption of this a;ticle cannet {all short of 
15,008,000 pounds and is probably above that quantity. Her vegetables 
and dessert are the occupatioa of nearly 1300 green srocers and fruiterers 
and, it is supposed, cost annually about £ 1.000.000 sterling. Her table 





.” This article was written before the late official repert was made by the Cap- 
tain of H. M.S. Dedalus. What a pungert paragraph we have thereby loat !— 


Ba. Albion. 





is supplied with wine by 1000 merchants ; and, alas! her poor are poi- 
poh with intoxicating bev ‘by eleven thousand public houses ! 

On acceunt of the great distance from place te place, and the manner 
in which a “ connection” is scattered, itis customary for butchers, bakers, 
fishmongers, green-grocers, and some other tradesmen, to send out their 
respective wares in spring-gigs, or, as they are usually termed, “‘ White- 
chapel Carts.’ In London and its environs the number of these vehicles 
is very great. Milk is usually served from pans suspended by a yoke 
from the shoulders. The supplying of milk [from the pump as well as 
the cow) is considered a good trade ; and we can at all events certify 
that “ our milkman” and his wife on a late occasion went to the Opera 
as gaily attired as “the best of’em.” If this instance of “ the way the 
mouey goes” be thought surprising to strangers, it will give them a notion 
of the extent of trade carried on in apparently insignificant situations, 
when we mention that “ our fishmonger,’’ who occupies a little shop 
scarcely larger than a sentry-box, is rated at £ 200 a year by the income- 
tax commissioners. The greater number of these small tradesmen, as 
they are ordinarily termed, are far from economical in their habits, though 
it must be owned they earn their money bya course of industry beyoud 
anything exemplary. To return from this digression. ; 

The clothing trades of London are numerous, and in many instances 
on an extensive scale. It is commonly alleged that the fair sex are ex- 
clusively addicted to the extravagance of dress. Whether what we are 
about to state will roll away this disgrace or not from them, we dare not 
affirm; let gentlemen, however, be made acquainted with this truth, that 
our parent city keeps for us alone 2880 master tailors, while, for the oth- 
er sex, her establishiwent of milliners of the same position only amounts 
to 1080. We are bound, however, to add, that she also sustains upwards 
of 1400 chief linen-drapers and haberdashers. Her boot and shoemakers 
number about 2160, and her hesiers between 300 and 400. We have 
taken a Directory of the year 182i, andon contrasting the numbers there 
to be counted of persons belonging to these ditferent occupations, find 
that at that period—a quarter of a century or so ago—there were, so the 
Directory gives it, but 320 master bakers, 880 master grocers, 160 master 
fishmongers, 810 wine merchants, 880 ltuen-drapers aud haberdashers, 
the same number of boot and shoemakers, and 1040 tailors. Could reli- 
ance be placed on these books, how valuable an amount of information 
would they present! But in the case in question, although there cannot 
be a doubt that an enormous increase has taken place in this period in 
the number of tradesmen, yet the figures last quoted, which we have ob- 
tained by carefully counting them in the pages of the Directory of that 
period, are by no means to be taken as accurate representations of the 
state of the metropolitan trade at the time. 


The number of persons employed, in consequence of the subdivision 
of labour, upon a single article of general requisition, has often attracted 


observation. The pages of a Directory are rich iu information upon such 
subjects. Take, for example, a watch, aud let us netice how many mas- 


ter mechanics are employed iu its construction. There are 9 cap-makers, 
42 case-makers, 15 dial plate-makers, 1 silverer of watch and clock coun- 
tenances, a number of enamellers, engine-turners, and chasers, 9 engra- 
vers, 15 escapement-makers, 8 finishers, 4 fusee-makers, 23 case gilders, 
12 watch-glass-makers, 10 hand-makers, 2 index-makers, 24 jewellers of 
holes, 5 joint finishers, 3 makers of watchkeys, 4 dealers in watch-mate- 
rials, 25 watch-motion-makers, | pallet-jeweller, 2 pallet-makers, 3 pen- 
dant-makers, 3 pinion-makers, 36 secret-spring-makers, 10 watch-spring- 
makers, 11 tool-makers, 5 wheel-makers, and 686 so-called watch-makers! 
Thus there are 25 distinct and well-marked branches of this trade, or, in 
all, about 968 master tradesmen, of course employing a large number of 
operatives, engaged in the construction and sale of the watches of our 
metropolis. Theconstruction of a carriage, though not quite so largely 
divided among a number of hands as the last, yet supplies us with a good- 
ly list of different artisans occupied therein. Thus our authority indi- 
cates to us the names and abodes of numerous cairiage-lamp-makers, 
grease-makers, body-makers and body-benders, axletree-makers, head- 
ers, blind-makers, carvers, founders, painters, ironmongers, japanners, 
joiners, lace-makers, platers, spring-makers, and wheel-makers—in all, 
17! In the formation of a four-post bed there are 8 or 9 different trades 
called into operation—the bedstead-makers, the bed-screw-makers, the 
turners and carvers of the pillars, the fabricators of the sacking, of the 
mattresses, ot the feather-bed, the French polishers, aud the upholsterers. 

We have been interested also in noticing to how large an extent the 
manufacture of apparently unimportant articles employs the industrious 
citizens of our community. Thus there are 30 tradesmen whose sole occu- 
pation it is to vend laths for building. There are 19 large manufactur- 
ers of Lucifer matches! each employing perhaps his 10, 20, or 30 men; 
and the manufacture of match-boxes alone exclusively employs 5 masters. 
There are 17 master manufacturers of beads; and there are 56 tobacco 
pipe-makers! There are upwards of 40 manufactories for the prepare- 








tion of iuk and other writing fluids; and for blacking there are 55 of greater 
or less eminence. 
printers’ blankets, 14 makers of printing presses, 11 printers’ smiths, 16 
typefounders, and 12 stereotype founders. There are as many as 9 ma- 
kers of different sorts of bellows; there are also 16 masters who earn 
their livelihood by dealing in bones. The merchandise of ice will pro- 
bably soon assume a far greater importance than it claims at present; but 
even now, exclusive of the confectioners and fishmongers, who have long 
dealt in this article, there are 5 or 6 ice-merchants—we were going to 
write, living by ice alone, at any rate drawing a large and profitable in- 
come from its sale. The formation of our fair metropolitans’ fans, where 
they are of home manufacture, is the livelihood of 5 fan-makers; andthe 
construction of our doctors’ pill-boxes employs about nine wholesale 
manufacturers, a demonstration to some extent of our famous character 
as pill swallowers among the nations of Europe. Of umbrella-makers 
there are nearly 200, which is also suggestive in its way as to our equally 
famous instability of climate. There are 8 manufacturers of mourning 
and wedding rings. There are 23 restorers of smoke-begrimed pic- 
tures; and, incongruous union! there are 20 dealers in the article yeast 
alone. 

There are some peculiar trades mentioned in the Directory, the very 
name of which will probably excite a smile. Thus there are 2 profession- 
al exterminators of bugs, the “sign” of one announcing that he is favoured 
with royal patronage. Then there is another saieadalloney trade, teapot 
handle-making. Visiting one of the places enumerated in the Directory, 
we fouud that here was the owner of ashop dependent for his living on 
making handles and knobs to teapots. Besides him the great metropolis 
suports 3 others. There are also 12 manufactories for—dolls ! for the de- 
light and solace of the London little giris. China-menders are 4 accord- 
ing to our authority; but without doubt this is far below the mark. There 
are 4 purveyors of asses’ milk, which is retailed, as we are informed, at 
four shillings the quart ; we hope unsophisticated, though that is extremely 
questionable. London also boasts of 3 manufacturers of silver thimbles ; 
and possesses 5 professed makers of widows’ caps. _ If the Directory is cor- 
rect, there is but 1 manufacturer of coal shovels in all London. Every 
one must have noticed the beautilully-natural flowers which are occasion- 
ally used for garnishing cold-dressed meats at breakfasts or suppers, some 
of them of so much elegance, as fairly to compete with the productions of 
the flower garden. Ornaments of a similar character are often seen in the 
windows of our butter salesmen, cut in the resemblance of pine-apples, 
&c. These are very commonly cut out of turnips, and tinted with water- 
colours ; sometimes, however, a pre-eminent canary-bird can be cut out of 
acorrot when its hue is not too ions. Would any one believe that the 
making these trifles was the serious business of life to several individuals? 
So itis. How many more there may be we know not, but the Directory 
points us to one at least whose sole occupation is vegetable ornament cut- 
ting. 

We beg, in conclusion, to offer one word of caution in accepting facts 
as they are here stated. Aithough we have great reason to believe that 
the Post-Office Directory is a most carefully: prepared book, neither it nor 
any work of its class can be strictly depended on for an exact statement ef 
the truth as to the number and variety of metropolitan trades. This may, 
however, be safely affirmed, that the errors in number in the statements 
here detailed are always on the hither, not the farther side ; they are short 
of, rather than exceed the truth. And as all trades are equally under- 
stated it is fair to suppose that the proportion of different trades is ex- 
hibited with tolerable accuracy in this paper. We believe we are also 
justified in supposing that the interesting nature of our results has sat- 
isfactorily confirmed our prefatory remarks, and will compel novelists in 
future to select as a receipt for the megrims some other book than a good 
Directory. 


THE ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND. 


From Fraser's Magazine. 





A discevery has of late been made by our mob orators (er rather, 
we believe, has been borrowed by them from the French Republican 
writers, who are more properly entitled to the patent), that the great cause 
ofall the evils of England is its aristocracy; that the “ people” are the 
mere slaves of this omnipotent, omnivorous, cruel, detestable, thouch 
| rather shadowy, monster, which crushes them, tortures them, and grinds 


There are 18 makers of printers’ ink, 3 makers of 
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their bones to make it bread; and that there is no hope for the country 
until this same “aristocracy” has been annihilated, or, at least, deprived 

of the power of parr ig > on the “ people” any longer. Of this schoo} 
of philosophers, ‘‘ Mr. John Ham » junior” (as he calls himself), in hig 

work entitled, The Aristocracy of England, a History for the People, is the 

acknowledged Coryphieas; on that account we have thought it part of 

our duty tomake ourselves acquainted with the volume. and we now in. 

vite our readers to accom us, not indeed in a review of it (for that 

would require more space than Fraser cxu afford to the demolition of ver- 

min), but in a short razzia whieh we propose making into the wilderness 

of falsehood, absurdity, and wickedness, which its pages present to the 

disgusted student. 

We must say at once what we think and feel about this book, though 
at the risk of Weterring the reader from favouring us with his compan 
any farther. Itis the most painful display of utter malevolence and bad. 
ness of heart, deliberately indulging itself in heaping abuse, and with it 
the hatred of the ignorant, the unhappy, and the excitable, on the heads 
of the ebjects of its aversion, regardless of truth, honour, or even of consis. 
tency, that we ever had the misfortune to meet with. 

The work has one sole and simple object, though pursued by somewhat 

complicated and laborious means; which is, to express, and to excite jn 
the rest of mankind, a hearty and utter abhorrence of that class of indi. 
viduals commonly called in advertisements, “the nobility and gentry,” 
The means employed consist chiefly of varied and profuse applications of 
that species of argument, or no-argument, known to logicians as the 
Fallacia medii non distributi : a sufficiently old and vulgar rhetorical arti. 
fice, to be sure; yet one which seldom fails in producing its effect upon a 
sympathising audience. The method is as follows:—First, the people to 
be huesd are invested with some vague general name; if one which is 
already rather invidious, so much the better; say, “ aristucracy ;”’ next, 
a great number of other people, who are, or have been, or might have 
been, also called “ aristocracy,” are proved (or asserted, which does 
quite as well) to have been guilty of all kinds of tyranny, misgovernment, 
oppression, crime, and abomination; then comes a little mistiness in the 
argument, something like that which is observable about a conjuror’s 
hands just before the orange becomes a live pigeon, with the lady’s watch 
tied reund its neck, but which the reader is requested, aud indeed ex- 
pected, not to notice; and lastly, there comes a grand burst of indignant 
denunciation, in which all the tyranny, misgovernment, oppression, crime, 
and abomination, committed by “aristocracy” in general, are heaped up. 
on the unfortunate head, shoulders, and back of “ aristocravy”’ in particu- 
lar; and the “acute and high-spirited British people,’’ *‘ the people, the 
fruitful soil of all imagination, of all constructiveness, of all valour, daring, 
enterprise, success. and national glory,” are called upon to shake off and 
annihilate these ‘‘mere vermin that ride in the lien’s mane,”’ this “one 
great and hideous evil of England;” these men who “have lived and 
attened on the blood of the whole world,” who have “heaped murder 
and crime on themselves and this nation, for the selfish purposes of their 
own aggrandisement ;” these “ great vultures who prey on the rich and 
ever-springing liver of the bound Prometheus of Great Britain ;” these 
“impudent pickpockets ;” these “cormorants who feast on and drink the 
very life’s blood” of John Bull; these “usurpers whose property is 
wholly made up of fraudulent acquisitions from the Crown, the Church, 
and the People ;” these “ locusts,” this “herd of the Epicurean sty, who 
through their thetts, their frauds, and their oppressions, have sent millions 
of resplendent souls in groans and tears, through the narrow places of this 
world;” this “effeminate, stupid, and imbecile class ;” these ‘* beasts of 
prey;” this “rabble of impestors!’" And the author, in “a transport of 
patriotism and universal philanthropy,” exclaims, ‘ Free do we call our- 
selves, while we stand in the eye of Heaven shaking our chains, and the 
very angels blush at the ignominious spectacle !”” , , 

The following passage will give a tolerable notion of the animus of the 
writer, and the professed object of the work :— 

“* What, indeed, are these kings, lords, and commons? Where does 
the power, said to be invested in them, really reside? Let the people of 
England asik themselves that great question, and they will find in its an- 
swer the one great root and source, the one great mystery, of all their 
troubles. They will find that their boasted House of Commons is but 
the engine of the aristocracy to cheat them with a show of freedom, 
while they, through its means, rob, and plunder, and scourge them to 
their hearts’ content. They will find that they have not the power to 
move a finger of the House of Commons: that the aristocracy—such a 
mighty, and wealthy, and luxurious aristocracy, as the world never be- 
fore saw—are, in truth, the possessors of all and everything in England. 
They possess the Crown, for it is the great bauble and talisman of all 
their wealth and honours. They possess the House of Commons, b 
their sons, their purses, and their influence. They possess the Chure 
and the State, the Army and the Navy. They possess all offices at home 
and abroad. They possess the land at home, and the colonies to the end 
of the earth. And, what is more, they possess the property and the pro- 
fits of every man; for they have only to stretch our their great arm in a 
vote of the House of Commons, and they can take it as they please. 

“If there be a mau who doubts this awful state of things ; who doubts 
whether England—the great, indefatigable, light-hearted England—be 
the patrimony and possession of the aristocracy, let him attempt to check 
any act of extravagance; to work any necessary reform; to extend, in 
the slightest degree, the liberty of the subject, through the medium of 
the House of Commons. 

“ For my part, it shall, in this volume, be my task to lay bare the one 
great and hideous evil of England; to show the one great cause of all 
our derangements, and all our distresses,—the usurpation of the total 
powers of the coustitution by an overgrown aristocracy, and the strange 
monstrosity which, in the course of this usurpation, it has perpetrated— 
(P. 7.)" 

To a book conceived in this spirit, and worked out by these means, the 
author has the cool impudence to annex the name of John Hampden! 
Cool impudence is, in truth, uearly as great a characteristic of this wri- 
ter, as audacious misrepresentation or deliberate malevolence. John- 
Hampden, indeed! No,uno: right or wrong, patriot or rebel, John Hamp- 
den was, at all events, a gentleman, and would have scorned to take a 
weapon against his deadliest enemy out of your armoury, Mr. sup- 
pase we say, Flamden? Yes, tbat shall be your title for the fature; we 
will not dishonour a great historic name by linking it with the dirty and 
wicked stuff with which we have to deal. 

There are two words which, whenever one meets with them in mod- 
ern writings, one may feel pretty sure that some fallacy, more or less in- 
tentional, is about to be perpetrated. One is “ Aristocracy,” and the 
other “ People.” The words are in themselves so vague, and have been 
so led, misused, and twisted about in social and political discussions, now 
terms of abuse, now of boasting and praise, now meaning one thing, now 
another, now a whole, now a part, that they have become positive nul- 
sances; and it is high time to dismiss them altogether from the language. 
Our demagogues, however, will never give up such useful weapons ; it 18 
80 very convenient to have an abstraction to denounce and defy, without 
any misgivings about the aitorney-general ! ' 

What a curious list of definitions we should get if we could oblige 
everybody who has used this word “ aristocracy,” for the last six months, 
to setdown what he meant by it! It may mean simply the peerage; It 
may mean all the upper classes; it may mean a privileged and exclusive 
class, like the old nobility of Venice or Poland. A French Red Republi- 
can would say, it was everybody attached to any existing constitution. 
When a dranken blackguard is sent to the treadmill for making a distur- 
bance, his friends are informed at the next meeting of the Open Air De 
bating Society that another victim has been sacrificed at the altar of the 
aristocratic Moloch; meaning thereby, the policemen and magistrate. 
To the Celtic patriot, the aristocracy are the supporters of the trebly-ac- 
cursed Union; to the tuft-kunter, people who live 1 Belgravia, and are 
considered desirable acquaintance ; General Foy (as quoted and | ap- 
proved of by Flamden) said in the French Chambers, that it was ‘the 
league, the coalition of those who wish to consume without producing, 
live without working, occupy all public places without being competent 
to fill them, and seize upon all honors without meriting them ;” and final- 
ly, Flamden himself gives such an extended sense to this hateful noun- 
substantive, that one cannot help wondering sometimes, as one reads his 
book, Whoare the People, if all these are the Aristocracy ? 

The tollowing extracts will show who he includes under the term, at 
least for the purpose of abuse, and so fur as they have been guilty of ahy 
available crimes, oppressions or follies :— 

“At this hour, spite of the Reform-bill, which was to annihilate its ag- 
gressions, it [the Aristocracy ] stands the great triumphant Colossus of 
all property, all government, and all power in this country. If any one 
should ask me what the aristocracy possesses in this nation, IT would ask 
him whatit does not possess? THe ArtstocRACY OF ENGLAND POSSESS- 
ES EVERYTHING IN THIS Country. We have traced its history, let us 
now trace its possessions. These are:—1. The Crown; 2. The State, 
with all its offices, taxes, and pensions; 3. The Army and Navy ; 4. 7 he 
Church in England, Wales, Ireland, and the colonies, with all its digni- 
ties and livings; 5. The crown-lands, and nearly all the land ot England; 
6. The public charities; 7. Ireland and the colenies, India, Canada, Aus- 








tralia, the West Indies, the Cape, the Mauritius, &c. &c.—(P. 219.) 
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eared” of mere lion-hunters, and “ the discussed” of philosophers and 
poets, but also “ the beloved” of a large and happily-united domestic 
circle. 











THE ROYAL ENGRAVINGS. 


We mentioned last week that an injunction had been issued to restrain 
the publication of certain royal etchings advertised in London. There 
have been further law proceedings, which may interest readers. They 
took place on the 6th ultimo in the Vice Chancellor’s Court, before Sir 
J. L. Knight Brace, and are thus reported in the London papers. 

His Royat Hicuyess Paince Avsert v. Strancae. Tue ATTORNEY 

General V. JUDGE AND OTHERS. 

The Solicitor General, Mr. Serjeant Talfoard, and Mr. W. M. James 

appeared in this case. » 
he Solicitor General moved ex parte to extend the injunction already 
ranted against William Strange, the publisher, to two defendants, Mr. 
asper Tonsett Judge, and his son, Mr. Jasper A. F. Judge, of Windsor, 
who had been made parties by ameadment. The information stated that 
her Majesty the Queen, and her consort, his Royal Highuess the Prince 
Albert, respectively, had occasionally, for their amusement, made draw- 
ings and etchings, principally of subjects of private and domestic interest 
to themselves, of which etchings they had made impressions for their 
own use, and not fur publication; that for the greater privacy, sach im- 
ressions had been for the most part made by means of a private press 
Fept for that purpose, aud the plates themselves had been ordinarily 
kept by her Majesty under lock; that the impressions had been placed 
in some of the private apartments of her Majesty at Windsor, and in such 
rivate apartments only. The bill alleged that the defendants, William 
Sccnen, Jasper Tomsett Judge, aud Jasper A. F. Judge, had in some 
manner obtained some of such impressions, which had been surrepti- 
tiously taken from some of such plates, and had, therefore, been enabled 
to form, aud had formed, a gallery or collection of such etchings, ef which 
they iutended to make a public exhibition, without the permission of her 
Majesty and the Prince Albert, or either of them, and against their will ; 
and that the defendants had compiled and prepared a work, which had 
been printed and published by William Strange, a printer and publisher, 
of 21 Paternoster row, London. The information then set out the title- 
age of the work, which was headed ‘A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
yal Victoria and Aibert Gallery of Etchings,” aud which was adver- 
tised to be soid for 6d. The information stated that such work had been 
compiled, printed, prepared, and published, without the consent of her 
Majesty and the Prince Albert, or either of them, and against their will. 




















entertain any suspicion whatever that the pressman had or could have! No. 50. Masq Mai y, Sept 

made any impressions from _— plates for mse. or that any impres- | 1, 1841. rents Seendy sae ene hp her Majesty, 

sions, except those sent to the Castle had n or could have been made ; No. 51. Two Horse j 

~ o his yer mere ig — retaining such impressions was with- sketch by E. eg Bg as alan Sp her Mejeety Pave 

out his consent or knowledge, and was in violation of his duty and of th . 52. 5 Wenen. Saat : 

contidence Teponed in him.” ty e ia eran, women. Drawn and etched by her Majesty, after 
illiam Whittington, a letter-press printer, in the employment of Mr. No. 53. Postreit ft = Dulin : 

wa a aunets and peerd at Win me press Sas Ly ng been in jesty, Jan. 12, 1842, and etched by lg ti cn e aaea 

such employment since January, 1846; that he recollected the copper- No. 54. T Frenc eae i 

— fer oo ry Range bps by Mr. Brown; - “ me such eotaenite ar E. Pi ia — : ty Dulme ond etotad Sy: Seiape Albers, 

used to admire the plates sent from the Castle, and that he believed the No. 55. AF i i aeeian te : 

raceme ba. e a all the print paper delivered to Mr. Brown, but BE. pee Bes. Jan. 13 . ee Drawn and etched by her Majemy, after 

‘habitually took off copies for himself on card or common paper ;” that No. 56. P trait of the Princ ° : 

he, the deponent, had about thirteen of these impressions now by him, | inne, Sons EMD, an osiel eee ee 

which the pressman of Mr. Brown had givento him at various times, bur | No. 57. Five Portraits of the Reasons Royal. 

he had not allowed any one to see them except bis wife. | Majesty, and etched by the Queen pms 7 1943 

The affidavit of Mr. John Farrow Lawrence, of Albert-terrace, Wind-| No. 58. Portrait of ‘the Prince of Wales and ‘the Princess Royal. De 
sor, builder, stated that he knew the defendant, Jasper Tomsett Judge ; signed from life by her Majesty, Jan. 3, 1843. D d Joh db 
ae he ween —e a rumour four or five — ago that the said | Prince Albert. ~~ sal $ —.. 
Jasper Tomsett Judge had a collection of prints and etchings made by| No. 59. Portrait of Cavi ae . : 
her M ajesty and Prince Albert, and that he (Lawrence) aftermards met | Prince Albert, in 1842, sad cose see 9 Pay am © 
Jasper Tomsett Judge, and told him he understood he had some of the! No. 60. Medley Plate. seen of the paw drys Ae. al, Head of 
Queen’s and the Prince’s drawings, to which Jasper Tomsett Judge re- | Arab, Gipsy and Child, Head of an Old Woman Sonom iat etohed = 
— “Oh, a ey welcome to see them,” or to that effect; that | her Majesty, Jan. 11, 1843 t s 7 
abouta mouth after such conversation, and not more than three or four! No, 61, T P son lee. Duet , : 
mouths ago, he called at the house of Jasper Tomsett Judge, who then | her Helen Feb. 10, anan pile tc oy om preg — Pig ey by 
produced to him a portfolio with about 80 si in it, and told him that! No, 62. "The Doge of Venice ead pe aaa a K, ier. D and 
they had been engraved by the Prince and the Queen; that he (Lawrence) | etched by Prince Albert, Feb. 28, 1843 ris — eer: 
observed the names of her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert) No. 63. A Shooting Pony with Dead Stag and D D d 
upon them; and he noticed that upon some of them the signatures or | etched by Prince Albert March 2, 1843 ete al fling 
hames appeared reversed, as would be the case supposing the names had | De thee eodi : ee se , 
been engraved on the plates as the signatures would be usually written; ese proceedings we may notice two facts First, that the leisure 
that the said prints were on separate sheets of paper, some of which ap- | “™e of Royalty is not always devoted to frivolous amusements; second. 
angers hs pete . be card-board paper, and one or two appear. | ly, that under the English Constitution there is no royal road through the 
ed to him to be glazed foolscap paper. sourts of rereig : 

‘Hie Honour taviag beard ne Asis etanal 86 htek: ee ie paroeee | sp . of law. The sovereign and the subject must use the same process 
of establishing the fact of intention to publish, aud of connecting the de- or obtaining protection, and asserting their rights. 
fendants, J. T. Jadge and J. A. F. Judge, with the other defendant, | SEs smcisimat 
Strauge, inquired whether the Ls fpr we was confined to the etchings? | LATE EVENTS IN AUSTRIA. 


The Soli " . . 
Te ee eT ice willing to give| Vem after 8 partial bombardment, and several day bard Sighting 
he maauadiinr dacikinkaraes Ss gre | between the insurgents and the Imperial troops, surrendered on the 31st 
The Solicitor rn le Tree £ Oct. to Prince ee From the German papers, we learn that 
Tl a : ssiiieGieets ta atid on 7 “on the 28th the most violent cannonade was raging from 10 0’clock a.m. 
1e Vice Chaucellor.—Then let the injunction be extended to these | 44); midnight. The inhabitants of the suburbs fought with the greatest 
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Drawn from life by her 





oy tiseeet i “ ; ier defendants. 
The information also set out the introduction to the “ Descriptive Cata- idants bravery; on the other hand, the courage of the military did not yield to 


logue,” the first portion of which stated that every purchaser thereot 
would be “ presented (‘by permission’) with a fac-simile of the auto 
graph of either her Majesty or of the Prince Consort, engraved from the 


p foll ing i i r ing i ject | Ms 7 h A 
of a sgutiatine. a list of the Royal engravings which form the subject | theirs. In consequence of a very lively skirmish, the troops began to 


: : storm the lines on several pints. Those of Jellachich particularly dis- 
No. 1. Portrait of a Turk, head of an Old Man, and German Peasant | tinguished themselves, as they stormed thirty werriondie within ‘anes 


original ; the selection being left to the purchaser.” The collection, it | Girl. Drawn and etched by her Majesty, Aug. 28, 1840. hours. At seven o'clock in the evening again tour different parts of the 


was announced, contained portraits of the Prince Consort, the Prince of 


Wales, the Princess Royal, and of other members of the Royal Family, | 28, 1840. 


and also of the personal friends ot the Sovereign, “ most admirably etched 
by the Queen and his Royal Highness.” The collection contained por- 
traits of the favourite dogs of the Queen and the Prince, etchings from 
old and rare engravings in the possession of her Majesty; several from 
the original designs of the Queen and his Royal Highness, representing 
warriors, the heads of animals and birds, and historical and domestic sub- 
jects, and a variety of interesting works, some from origiaal drawings by 
Landseer and other esteemed artists. ‘The catalogue comprised 63 sev- 
eral etchings, of which a list was given. The information alleged that 
such catalogue and descriptive and other remarks could not have been 
compiled or made except by means of the possession of the several im- 
pressions of the said etchings so obtained and surreptitiously taken ; and 
that the impressions of the etchings were intended to be for the private 
use of her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and that “ al- 
though copies of some of .them have been occasionally and rarely given 
to some of their private friends (one to one friend and one to another, ) 
no such collection as that so advertised for exhibition as aforesaid was 
ever given away by them or either of them, or by their or either of their 
permission ; and no such collection could have been formed, except of 
impressions surreptitiously and improperly obtained.” The information 
prayed that the defendants might be ordered to deliver up to her Majes- 
id all impressions and copies of the several etchings respectively ; and 
that the defendants, their servants, agents, and workmen, might in the 
meantime be restrained by the order and injunction of the Court from 
exhibiting the gallery or collection of etchings, or any of such etchings, 
and from making or permitting to be made any engravings or copies of 
the same, or any of them, and from in any manner publishing the same 
or any of them, and from parting with or disposing of the same or any 
of them, and that the defendants, their servants, agents, and workmen, 
might be in like manner restrained from seiling, or in any manner pub- 
lishing, and from printing the said descriptive catalogue, or any work be- 
ing, or purporting to be, a catalogue of the etchings, and that all the 
copies of the catalogue in the possession or power of the defendants 
might be given up to be destroyed. 4 
During the vacation, an injunction had been moved for ex parte, and 
obtained against the defendant Strange, upon the affidavit of his roy- 
al Highness Prince Albert, who stated that he had looked at the descrip- 
tive catalogue of the Royal Victoria and Albert gallery of etchings: that 
there were such etchings made by her Majesty and himself respectively ; 
that they were made for the private use of her Majesty and himsel!, aud 
not for publication ; that they had a private press, trom which they prin- 
ted the impressions of the etchings; and that the plates were and are 
kept locked up by her Majesty, in order to prevent the same from be- 
coming public, bat that copies of the impressions were placed aud left in 
several of the private apartments of her Majesty at Windsor, and in such 
rivate apartments only; that amongst such etchings were portraits of 
Fimself, the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, aud other members ct 
the Royal family, and personal friends of her Majesty : and that many of 
them were drawn by her Majesty from life, and afterwards trausferred 
to copper, and etched by her Majesty end himself; that the impressions 
of the said etchings were intended to be for the private use of her Ma- 
jesty and himself only; and that although copies of some few of such, 
etchings had been given occasionally and very rarely to some of the per- 
sonal friends of her Majesty, one to one friend and one to another, yet that 
no such collection as that advertised for exhibition as aforesaid was ever 
given by them, or either of them or by their or either of their permiss- 
ion ; that he believed, and had no doubt, that no such collection could 
have been forined except by impressions surreptitiously and improperly 
obtained ; that the first knowledge of the existence of such catalogue was 
on the 11th day of October instant, when the same was produced to him 
by George Edward Anson, Esq., asa parcel which had been left at the 
Palace, directed to her Majesty, and opened by him as her private secre- 
tary, aud that he thereby for the first time learnt that such a collection 
of the etchings had b: en formed, and first learnt that it was intended to 
submit them to public exhibition. 

By the affidavits of Mr. Edward White, solicitor, of Great Marlborough- 
street, and his clerk, Mr. Finch, it appeared that in the first instance there 
was great dilliculty in discovering the po who had possession of the 
etchings or was connected with the exhibition of them, or with the au- 
thorship or the publication of the catalogue, except the defendant 
Strange, whose name appeared as the printer ; that when Mr. White call- 
ed upon the defendant Strange, he (Mr. White) mentioned for whom he 
was acting, and gave his address, in order to facilitate any communica- 
tion relative tothe etchings ; that three days afterwards he received, di- 
rected to him, and bearing the “‘ Windsor” post-mark, a blank envelope, 
fastened with a wafer or seal, and bearing the motto “ Fair Dealing,’ 
and containing a list of several works published and about to be pub- 
lished by the defendant Strange ; that he sent to Mr. Strange’s shop and 
obtained four ot the publications, all of which related to the Court and 
Windsor, and that on comparing them with the descriptive catalogue, he 
(Mr. White) was satisfied and believed that they were of the same au- 
thorship ; that on the Ist instant Mr. White had received information 
that a person named Whittington could give information as to the etch- 
ings, aud he had made an affidavit. 

Mr. John Burgess Brown, a printer, at Windsor, deposed that he was 
entrusted by her Majesty and the Prince Consort with the duty of prin- 
ting impressions from plates which had been engraved by them; that he 
was first so employed in October, 1840, and continued doing so until 
1847, and that he printed off 50 or 60 ditlerent plates ; that he jaithtully 
sent to the Castle all the impressions so made, none being retained by 
him, or with his knowledge ; that he employed as his copper-plate press- 
man a person whom he considered and treated as a confidential servant ; 
that he was always careful as to the quantity of print paper Ww hich he 

ave him, and in seeing that the same was a!l returned to him; and he 
elieved, aud had no doubt, that he did, ou al! occasions, return all the 
paper which was sa given to him ; and that until within the last week 

e had been informed by Mr. Finch (Mr. White’s clerk) that he had as- 

certained that he (Brown) had in some manner been deceived by his 
pressman, he had no reason to believe, or suspect, and did not believe or 


No. 2. Portrait of a Turk. Drawn and etched by Prince Albert, Aug. | suburbs were on fire, especially in the faubourg Wieden and in the Land- 
184 F . : | strasse, where between thirty and forty houses were burnt down. Atl1l 
_ No. 3. Head of Heury VILI., Combat between Two Men in Armour, | o'clock at night nothing as wa was ideoldod, borend the victorious advance 
&c. Etched by her Majesty, after original drawings by Prince Albert, | of the troops. The inhabitants of the city itself were said to have raised 
Sept. 1, 1840. ; white flags of truce as early as the previous evening, which, however, 
No. 4. Full-length Portrait of a Young Lady. Drawn and etched by | were torn down by the operatives. Messennauser, the Commander of 
her Majesty, 1840. f " } the National Guard, had proclaimed martial law, and threatened with 
No. 5. Full-length Portrait of a Young Lady sitting on a Rock. Drawn | capital punishment all those who should shut their houses. On the other 
by her Majesty after nature, and etched by the Queen. L | hand, Prince Windischgratz had threatened with the same tate all those 
No.6. Portrait of Ada, in a German dress. Drawn by her Majesty | who should not shut their doors and windows. The deputies sent into 
from nature, and etched by the Queen, Sept., 1840. the camp thought fit not to communicate this proclamation to the city. 
No. 7. Portrait of Ada, and two Female Heads. Drawn and etched | Only a few shells were thrown on the evening of the 28th, as a means to 
by her Majesty, Sept., 1840. . inspire terror. They were directed against the University, but a great 
No. 8. Head of a German Student. Drawn and etched by Prince! number of rockets and shrapnells were thrown on the illowing day. 
Albert. 7 ; ; F On the 29th at midday, the troops were already on the glacis, at a dis- 
No. 9. Portrait of Islay, a Scotch terrier. Drawn from life by ber | tauce of only 200 to 400 steps from the wall of the inner city. 
Majesty, Sept. 9, 1840, and etched by Prince Albert. On the moruing of the 29th, a deputation of the Communal Council 
_No. 10. The Provocation and Trial of Pressly to Single Combat. De-| repaired to the head-quarters, in order to induce the General in-Chief to 
signed, drawn and etched by Prince Albert, Sept. 16, 1840. desist from his resolution of putting the city in a state of siege even after 
No. 11. Head of Islay, a Scotch terrier (see Nos. 9 and 12), head of! jts capitulation. The Prince, however, refused to comply with the pro- 
Eos, a Russian Greyhound. Drawn from nature by her Majesty, Sept. | posal, aud demanded unconditional submission. He nevertheless promised 
19, 1840, and etched by the Queen, ; that he would not fire any more on the city throughout the wheal of that 
No. 12. Head of Islay, a Scotch terrier. Drawn from nature by her day, in order that the inhabitants might have time for reflection. 
Majesty, Sept. 22, 1840, and etched by the Queen. In the evening the Communal Council assembled in consequence of the 
No. 13. Head of Waldmann, a Teckel German dog; Head of Eos (see | Prince’s reply, and summoned the Cemmander-in-Chief, and all the other 
Nos. 11 and 26). Drawn from nature by her Majesty, Sept. 24, 1840, | officers of the National Guard, in order to deliberate whether the city 
etched by the Queen. . could be any longer defended, and whether it would be advisable to con- 
No. 14. The Conferring of the Order of the Golden Fleece. Design- | tinue the | esistance. 
ed, drawn, and etched by Prince Albert, Dec. 4, 1840. The Council, after much deliberation, passed a resolution to submit by 
No. 15. Portrait of Waldmann, a Teckel German dog. Drawn from! a major®y of two-thirds of the members. On the same evening a depu- 
nature, and etched by her Majesty, Oct. 12, 1840. . tation repaired to the Prince to inform him of their submission, and a 
No. {6. Portrait of his Royal Highness Prince Albert. Copied by her proclamation announcing the fact to the citizens was immediately posted 
Majesty from Sir George Hayter’s Marriage Picture, and etehed by the | about the streets. In consequence of this declaration hostilities ceased. 
Queen, Oct. 26, 1840. The terms imposed by Prince Windischgratz were to the following 
No. 17. Margaretin Prison. Drawn by her Majesty in 1838, and etched | effect :— 
by the Queen, Oct. 31, 1840. : 1. A large Imperial Austrian flag shall be raised on the tower of St. 
No. 18. A Spanish Soldier. Drawn and etched by Prince Albert, | Stephen, and white flags are to be raised at the city gates as u sign of pacific 





Nov. 1,1840. . . submission. 
No. 19. Portrait of a Lady. Drawn and etched by her Majesty, Nov. 2. The General of Artillery, Baron Recsey, and all the other prison- 
18, 1840. ers are to be conducted to Hetzendorf with all the honours. 


No. 20. Portrait of Frederick, Elector and Duke of Saxony, the foun-/ 3, All the cannon in the possession of the insurgents is to be trans- 
der of the University of Wittemburg. Copied by Prince Albert from the | ported to the artillery barracks of the Palace of Schubrunn. All the 
original picture by Lucas Cranach the younger, aud etched by his Royal | other arms are to be deposited in the Arsenal. 


Highness, Dec. 1, 1840. 4. All the money in the possession of the National Guards and of the 
No, 21, Head of an Old Man. Drawn by Prince Albert, and etched by | armed corps is to Ss lendaed seer without delay to the Municipal Council. 

her Majesty, Dec. 20, 1840. : 5. Those of the National Guards whom the Municipal Council shall 
No. 22. Portrait of a Female. Drawn and etched by her Majesty, Dec. propose us guards over the public buildings are to remain armed. 

27, 1840. es ; A : 6. All these stipulations are to be carried isto effect before 8 o’clock 
No. 23. Portrait of a German Prince. Drawn and etched by Prince | oy the afternoon of the 30th, otherwise the military operations shall be 

Albert, Dec. 28, 1840. resumed. 
No. 24. The Discovery of the Miniature. Drawn and etched by ber) Qn the 31st ult. the Municipal Council announced that it accepted 

Majesty. , those terms, and that the preliminary measures for disarming the popula- 
No. 25. Portrait of a Female. Drawn and etched by her Majesty, Jan. | tion had been adopted. 

3, 1841. : , : On the 30th the Imperial troops attacked the Hungarians, who had 
No. 26. Portrait of Eos, a Russian greyhound. Drawn by her Majesty | made a forward movement, and, after some severe fighting, drove them 

from nature in 1840, and etched by the Queen, Jan. 6, L841. hack. 


No. 27. Scene from the opera of Norma. Drawn by her Majesty in | On the 31st the Imperial troops proceeded to enter the inner city, after 
1836, and etched by the Queen. Jan. 7, 1841. : they had taken all the suburbs. The white standards, according to the 
No. 28. The Secret Consultation on the Jury Plate. Drawn and etched | coy ditions, had been placed on all the bastions. The troops approached 
by Prince Albert, Jan. 8, 1841. > , them, but were treacherously received by a sharp fire of grape and can- 
No. 29. Head of an Old Man. Drawn by Prince Albert, in 1840, and ister, which they iauniadiiately returned with shells and rockets. At the 
etched by her Majesty, Jan. 9, 1841. : same moment the Imperial library and the castle were observed to be on 
No. 30. Swiss Peasantand Child. Drawn by Her Majesty, and etched | fire The bombardment was continued for some time, and the city was 
by Prince Albert, Jan, 16, 1841. . compelled to surrender in the evening. The troops immediately occu- 
No. 31. Portrait of a Noble. Drawn by Prince Albert, and etched by pied the castle, the Karnthner-Strasse, and the Stephansplatz, where the 
her Majesty and his Royal Highness, Jan. 18, 1841. : people continued for some time firing upon them from the windows. 
No. 32. The Apotheosis of Mignon. Drawn and etched by her Majes- On the Ist Nov. the entire city, except a few isolated points, was taken 
ty, Jan. 30, 1841. ' m possession of by the Imperial troops before 3 p.m. The insurgents cast 
No. 32. A Vision. Drawn and etched by Prince Albert, Jan. 21, 1841. away their arms, and sought satety in flight, so that when the Croats 
_ No. 34. Various Studies; a medley. Drawn and etched by her Ma-| stormed the Aula where the last defence was vigorously made, instead of 
Jesty, Jan. 21, 1841. err finding it garrisoned by the students, they only encountered a hundred or 
_ No. 35. whe Apotheosis of Mignon. Drawn and etched by Her Ma-| more armed populace, many of whom, fighting desperately and retusij 
ag Feb. 2, 1841. sr ’ : ’ a to surrender, were cut down or hanged. The streets were strewed wi 
0.36. The Tired Pilgrim and the Warrior Knight. Designed, drawn, | arms, and the most active leaders sought safety in all directions; but a 
and etched by Prince Albert, Feb. 8, 1841. E severe search was ordered, and the gates, walls, and suburbs were strict- 
a No 37. The Fisherman's Bride. Drawn and etched by her Majesty, ly guarded to prevent escape. The most violent resistance was made at 
ae tine of the Princess Royal in the arms of her Nurse -_ ere | eae gag ais io " 4 eon pe ye : ae ro 
pin om i by he My Fb,22 a4 en teh te Qnsn, | Ena lmteeeacta it el an a ei ag 
No. 39. Mignon in her Dramatic Attire. Drawn by her Majesty, and body of cavalry, consisting of 5000 horse, were despatched toward the 
etched by Prince Albert, Feb. 24, 1841. } . | Hungarian frontier, and numerous patroles were directed to scour the 
No. 40. Portrait of a Goat. Etched by her Majesty, after a drawing | cross-roads and paths that intersect the vicinity of the city. 
by E. Mansfield, April 1, 1841. : Vienna has suffered considerably. The palace, the library, and several 
No. 41. The Heads of Three Horses. Etched by her Majesty, after a public edifices and churches were on fire; but with the exception of the 
drawing by E. Landseer. , Augustine and Capucine churches, the fires that menaced the rest were 
No. 42. Head of an Old Man. Drawn and etched by Prince Albert, | extinguished without committing ravages to any extent. The invaluable 
May 3, 1841. ' : , contents of the public library have not been injured. The sufferings of 
No. 43. Portrait of an Egyptian Woman. Drawn and etched by her | the jubabitants during the siege were intense. Bem, Massenhauser, and 
Majesty, June 9, 1841. : é other leaders of the armed pores and National Guards, compelled those 
_No. 44. Pigeons at the Royal Aviary at Windsor. Sketched from! who were suspected of lukewarmness to fight in the front rauks; and 
life, and etched by Prince Albert, July 11, 1841. ; . thus these persons, many of whom were among the fallen, were exposed 
, No. 45. Portrait of the Princess Royal. Drawn from life by her Ma- | to death in trout and in the rear. Itis understood that nove of the Lega- 
jesty, Aug. 15. 1841, and etched by the Queen. - : | tions have suffered except that of Prussia, which was fired by a shell that 
_ No. 46. Portrait of the Princess Royal. Drawn from life by her Ma-} wounded one of the [gerne attached to the Embassy. On the 2nd the 
jesty, Aug. 22, 1841, and € tched y = throes tilatie hee Nk | disarming was carried on without farther intecrap'ioa, and all conflict 
jens, oo on teak ted ‘ hed by ihe i _ eth: ideale Hota ceased, the Imperial troops were tranqu! masters of the whole 
y, Ang. 23, 1841, tche , en. | city. 
_ No. 48. Portrait of the Princess Royal. Drawn from life by her Ma- All accounts concur in stating that the damage done to the city is com- 
Jesty, Aug. 25, 1841, and etched by the Queen. | paratively trifling, The fires at the Palace aud Library were extinguish- 
No. 49. Heads of Eagles. Etched by Prince A!>ert after a Caracci| ed without injuring any of their valuable contents. The Church of the 
Aug. 28, 1841. Augustins has suffered severely, but Canova’s statue has escaped, and the 
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llection of natural history bas not suffered. vate. 1 
have be-n burned and ps injured; but the loss, considering the cir- 
cumstances, is less than could have been anticipated. In the suburbs, 
however, it is otherwise; there the destraction has been great, In pro- 

rtion to the desperate nature of the resistance, and long duration of 

ecombat. The whole of the arms in the hands of the populace, sta- 
dents, &c , have been nearly recovered, and deposited in the specified 
depots. The students have disappeared, aud General Bem also, itis said, 
has succeeded in escaping. It was understood that although the condi- 
tions of the state of siege aud of Windischgratz’s proclamation would be 
strictly maiutained, it would not weigh upon the general liberties of the 
land, and that the people would not be deprived of any of the advantages 
obtained by them in March. As soon as the ringleaders were punished, 
a general amaesty would be proclaimed. Prince Windischgratz aud Ba- 
ron Jellachich bad established their quarters iu the [mperi T Paluce. The 
leader of the Academic Legion had been arrested, together with an aide- 
de-camp of General Messenhauser. General Cordon had been appointed 
Governor of the city. é; ; 

Prince Windischgritz ou the 2nd, published a proclamation, by which 
he declares the conditions previously laid down to be null, owing to the 
rupture of the capitulation. He established new ones, — which are 
the complete dissolution of the Academic Legion, the dissolution of the 
National Guard for an undetermined period, the suspension of all journals 
and associations, forbidding more than ten persons to assemble in the 
streets, domiciliary visits to be made, to discover depots of arms and indi- 
viduals not belonging to the city. The Diet had beeu prorogued by the 
Emperor for fifteen days. The German Deputies wished to assemble, 
but Prince Windischgraiz declared that the members dene at Vienna 
ormed only a portion of the Diet, and that the only Jegal place of meeting 
was that of Kremsier, a little town in Moravia, which had been fixed by 
his Majesty. Tne Deputies, however, continued to hold a sitting. Prince 
Felix Schwarzenberg surrounded the place of sitting, closed the doors, 
and occupied all the outlets. The Diet, therefere, held a secret sitting. 

The new Ministry is composed as follows :—Wessenberg, President, 
without a portfolio; Prince Schwazeaberg, Foreigu Atfairs ; Bach, Mome 
Department; Buchner, War; Helfert, Public Instruction ; Bruch, Com- 
merce. 

Messenhauser, chief of the National Guard of Vieuna, who was accused 
of issuing the treacherous order to violate the truce, aud to recommence 
the combat, whilst white flags were waving from the bastions, has pub- 
lished the following denial :— , , ; 

“The undersigned, Commander-in-Chief of the Vienna National Guard. 
hereby solemnly protests against the imputation that he, upon the 31st of 
October, sanctioned the attack renewed by some of the moveable corps 
upon the Imperial troops. He calls upon the Town Council to prove 
that he, on the contrary, was occupied from daybreak in disarming the 
Guards; and that, at the risk of his own life, he succeeded in conveying 
several pieces of cannon to the bastions, and exerted all his energies for 
the restoration of peace and tranquillity. He again most energetically 
protests hereby against the imputation of his having in any way encour- 
aged or ordered a breach of the capitulation. 

(Signed) 
“Vienna, October 31.” F 
On the 3d the capital was completely restored to comparative tran- 
uillity. Several houses had been plundered by the soldiery. It is said 

that in most instances it was impossible to prevent them, as the aggres- 
sion generally came from those houses which were forcibly entered, and, 
asa natural consequence, robbed of their contents. Wherever houses 
were entered for the mere purpose of plunder, it is stated that the cul- 
prits were immediately shot. : 

The battle between the Hungarians and Austrians on the 30th, which 
ended in the repulse of the former, was very sanguinary. It was ~ a 
posed that the Hungarian army had proceeded against General Simonich, 
who, though once beaten, had reappeared with 10,000 Austrians in Hun- 
gary, coming from Gulicia. 

Accounts from Presburg state that active preparations were being made 
by the Hungarians to defend the town. 

Attempts had been made at Brunn, in Moravia, by the workmen, exci- 
ted by a proclamation of the Democratic Association, to get up an insur- 
rection in favour of the insurgents of Vienna; but after a fight in the 
streets, in which the National Guard acted with the troops, the rioters 
were completely subdued, without much bloodshed. 

Letters from [unspruck, in the Deutsche Zeitung, state that an address has 
arrived at that city from the Austrian states of Liuz, containing a propo- 
sal for the convention of a congress of all the German provinces at Salz- 
burgh, in order to be independent of Vienna, whose revolutionary ten- 
dencies are dreaded and disliked. Similar invitations have been address- 
ed, on the part of the permanent state committee of Inuspruck, to the 
authorities of Gratz, Laibach, and Klagenfurt. 

A letter from Prague of the 28th ult, states that the Bohemian deputies 
had commissioned their colleagues at Ollmutz, MM. Palacky and Pinkar, 
to make representations to the Emperor against the manifesto of Prince 
Windischgratz, of which the second and third paragraphs are in their 
opinion unconstitutional. They have likewise expressed an opinion, 

at the National Guards of Vienna should be re-organised as soon as a 
general disarming of the inhabitants shall have taken place, and that no 
measure of extreme severity shall be carried into execution uuless it be- 
comes indispensable. 

Accounts from Vienna of the 4th state that the Diet had dissolved itself, 
only 60 members being present in the capital. The head-quarters of Win- 
dischgratz were still at Schonbrunn. Jellachich had taken up his quar- 
ters in the palace of Archduke Maximilian d‘ Este. : 

Nothing certain is yet known as to the number of the killed on the side 
of the Viennese. It is said to amount toas many as 1500. The army has 
also lost a great number of soldiers and many officers, but it is fordidden 
to the officers to disclose the amount. 

Accounts to the 5th state that the gates of the city afe only thrown open 
to foot passengers. Ample measures have been taken to provide the city 
witha sufficiont supply of provisions. The Cologne Gazette says that 
Bem and Messenhauser had been arrested, but it is doubted. The official 
report of the Austrian staff gives the number of military killed during the 
combat, as 109, including the affair with the Hungarians. 

Austrian 5 per cents have risen to 76 from 69. 

The damage to buildings is exceedingly small. The Exchange is ex- 
pected to open on the 6th. 
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RUSSIA—ITS STATE AND PROSPECTS. 

The London Times of Nov. 9, has the following remarks on this im- 
portant subject. It is scarcely changed in its bearings by our kuowledge 
of the fact, that the Diet had repreved Jacobi for his ultra republican 
coarseness. On the 7th ult. it was still uncertain whether Count Bran 
denburgh would accept or resigu the onerous and thankless office thrust 
upon him. 

“ Berlin is now the only great capital in Europe in which the Revolution 
has continued to pursue its fatal course unchecked by any decisive effort 
on the part of the Government. Ever since the 10th of March, when the 
King capitulated to the populace in the moment of victory, and submit- 
ted on the balcony of his own palace to insults which no Sovereign could 
suffer with impunity, the march of events has weakened the authority 
of the Crown, shaken all confidence in the personal discretion of the 
Sovereign, tortured his faithful servants, and affronted the army, by boot- 
less and humiliating concessions, and finally raised the National Assem- 
bly to the despotic arrogance of a National Convention. Even the tran- 
quillity of the capital has never been completely secure for 48 hours to- 
gether; the Burgher Guard have failed in every important emergency to 
perform their primary duty of maintaining order ; a rapid series of Min- 
isters has passed through the public offices, some designated by the pop- 
ular party, and some selected as faithful servants of the Crown, but none 
of them have had strength to guide the Assembly or courage to resist it. 
This singular legislative body itself has discharged none of the duties 
im on it; it has encouraged the passions of the populace and insul- 

the Crown, but it has scarcely attempted to construct any rational 
form of constitutional government, and has merely robbed the King of a 
part of his style and prerogative, the nobility of their rank and titles, 
and the country gentlemen of their game. 

It had beea wn that Count Pfuel, an old and tried servant of 
the monarchy, would have had the resolution to extricate the King’s Gov- 
ernment from this degrading and distressing position. It was known that 
a very considerable military force surrounded Berlin, and the time was 
evidently approaching when some definite scope must be given, by au- 
thority, to the respective powers of the State. Count Pfuel, however, 
declined the responsibility of such a step, and, whilst the extreme im- 
prudence of the King’s language discredited the Minister with the As- 
sembly, the hesitation of the Government disappointed the expectations 
of the Conservative party. The monarchy continued, therefore, to drift 
down the stream, and every fresh incident in its course indicated a blun- 
der or a weakness. Count Pfuel having resigned, the King announced 


Some private habitauous his intention of 








sending for Count Brandenburg, —a amore un- 
fortunate choice could scarcely have been made. Count Rendenbons 
is a natural son of King Frederick William II., whose character and abil- 
ities have never commanded any considerable amount of respect. Under 
the stiff régime of the Prussian Court during the last reign he was ouly 
distinguished by his ecceutricity and wp ay wel uader the more liberal 
tendencies of the present Sovereign he has been supposed to entertain a 
strong spirit of reaction, and he enjoys the full confidence of neither 
arty. 

r Such a nomination was naturally received with great hostility by the 
Assembly, and they at once adopted the extreme and unconstitutional 
course of addressing the King against the appointment, before the con- 
templated Ministry had been formed. In the sitting of the 2d of Novem- 
ber, when a communication from Count Brandeuburg bad been read, in- 
timating that he had been charged with the formation of a Ministry, the 
democratic party instantly assailed, not only the future Minister, but the 
Crown. Jacobi declared that the King had now thrown down the gaant- 
let to the people, that the effects of the bombardment of Vienna were 
already felt at Berlin, and that the country was in danger. A committe of 
public safety was at once formed to deliberate on measures adapted to 
the crisis, and a strong remonstrance against the selection of Count Bran 

denbarg was yoted by a great majority. A deputation proceeded to 
Potsdam with this address, and, having obtained an audience of the king, 
they did not content themselves with this bold invasion of the Royal 
prerogative, but Jacobi repeated the violent and offensive sentiments of 
the speech he had delivered in Parliament in mnange personally disres- 
pectful to the Sovereign. Frederick William replied to this unbecoming 
representation by an emphatic “No ;” upon which Jacobi observed that 
princes would not listen to truth, and the indignant successor of Frederick 
the Great left the room. A message was afterwards brought down to 
the Assembly announcing the intention of the Crown to persist in the 
formation of the obnoxious Cabinet. 

Thus, in fact, the two powers of state are brought to an open conflict, 
which has been aggravated by a scandalous altercation. The National 
Assembly has stepped greatly beyond the limits of its duty by attacking 
the Royal choice of a Minister in an intemperate address before any of the 
acts of that Minister conld be known, and the King has placed himself in 
a pusiton from which he connot recede without abandoning every vestige 
of his athority, although, probably, no one of his most faithful adherents, 
would place any real confidence in the individual who has received this 
singular mark of the favour of a perplexed and irresolute Sovereign. 
Even if Count Brandenburg, himself were now to decline this ominous 
task, his failure or his retreat would be regarded as a fresh triumph to the 
Assembly, and afresh humiliation to the Crown. The position of all par- 
ties has, therefore, become not only untenable, but intolerable, and yet it 
presents ro definite prospect of any change for the better. As the case now 
stands, the Prussian monarchy is drifting to destruction without a hand to 
save it. All that constituted the vigour of the Government and the power 
of the State is already lost. Even the talents of the King have conspired with 
his foibles to accelerate his ruin; and, if anything can augment the bitter- 
ness of his present position, it is the consciousness that his generous aspira- 
tious, his enthusiam, and his eloquence, have ended in a ruin which may ex 
tend to his own destruction and the disinheritance of his house. These 
gloomy anticipations, which have long been entertained by those who wish- 
ed him well, can no longer be suppressed. The magnitude of the -— can 
alone rouse up a spirii fitto meet it. Hitherto every man has fallen back 
disheartened from the tremendous task, and though Austria has found a 
Wessemberg, a Radetski, and a Windischgratz in her day of trouble, who 
have conducted the affairs of the Imperial Court with remarkable dignity 
and resolution, Prussia has not yet produced a statesman or a soldier 
equal to the emergency in which she stands. Jacobi has raised the revo- 
lutionary cry of “ The country is in danger.” He says the truth, for the 
country is in danger when the monarchy is threatened, and it is impos- 
sible that the National Assembly at Berlin and the King of Prussia should 
exist together. 

Weare not without some las: hopes that the time is now arrived when the 
King himself will acknowledge the hopeless failure and the alarming con- 
equences of his system of vacillation and concession, and that he will sub- 
mit his affairs to the direction of the more energetic members of the Roy- 
al Family and the Cosservative party. He is unhappily himself his great- 
est enemy ; his own interference in the course of events threatens to set 
the seal upon his destiny ; and the monarchy will have to be saved at last 
in despite of the monarch. In the present state of the army that may still 
be possible ; but we seek in vain fora single name of first-rate eminence 
to deal with the crisis, for, though Prussia is in all the convulsions of her 
revelution, it is arevolution equally deficient in eminent virtue and ability. 
She has not her Strafford or her Falkland any more than her Hampden or 
her Pym—neither men ready to risk all for the defence of monarchy, nor 
men worthy of the great cause of freedom.” 
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THE POOR AND POOR LAWS. 


Whilst considering how far an article on this subject in one of the 
English journals would be matter of interest to our readers, we received 
very unexpectedly the following letter trom Mr. C. Crolius, and seven 
other gentlemen of this city, being a “‘ special committee on the estab- 
lishment of a work-house.” 

New York, Nov. 28, 1848. 

“ The undersigned, a Committee appointed by the Commn Council of 
the City of New York, totake into consideration the propriety of erec- 
ting a Work House, and prepare a suitable plan for the same, beg leave 
to submit for your consideration and answer the following propositions : 

What is the most desirable plan to be adopted for the employment of 
the adult paupers under our care ? 

Is the present system of dispensing charity to the Outdoor poor, the 
best which can be devised, or if net, in what way can it be modified? 

How cana Work House be established so as not unnecessarily to inter- 
fere with the productions of those now engaged in manufacturing pur- 
poses on their own account? 

Should any distinction be made, and if so what, in the ot gee A of 
the adult and minor paupers?’ The latter, when not at school, which oc- 
cupies about five hours each day, are now engaged in the manufacturing 
of paper boxes and other light work of a similar description. 

There are now under our charge, two classes of persons, viz: paupers 
aud criminals. In what manner should they be separated and employed, 
so that the evil example and vicious habits of the criminal may not in- 
terfere with or have any injurious influence upon the virtuous poor; and 
in what manner shall the confirmed in crime, be kept and employed sep- 
arate and distinct fror hose guilty of first or comparative trivial offen- 
ces,—distinguishing be. ween male and female ? 

_ Please state in full your views, having a bearing upon the general sub- 
ject herein inquired of. 

N. B.—Communications to be addressed to the chairman, C. Crolius, 
No. 8 City Hall.” 

Wehave much satisfaction in publishing it, as a proof of the earnest 
desire of this Committee to obtain information on the important matter 
they have in hand, aud because public functionaries often stand in a spe. 
cies of moral pillory exposed to the rade bedaubing of every one who 
chooses to have a fling at them. But to answer these queries is another, 
and totally different matter. Without doubt, if this circular be exten- 
sively diffused, the Committee will be overwhelmed beneath a pile of 
schemes and opiuions emanating from the many Solons of the day. But 
the enlarged philanthropy of Howard, the statistical knowledge of Mc 
Culloch, and the perseverance of Joseph Hume himself would scarcely 
enable any one to give adequate attention to so vast a subject, unless he 
combined with these rare qualifications an abundance of leisure time at 
command. Fairly to discriminate between unavoidable destitution and 
reprehensible vagrancy—to relieve distress without encouragiug idleness 
—and to adjust a pour-law that shall do justice both te those who pay taxes 
and those who receive charity—these are objects almost as difficult to 
accomplish as it is to devise a plan for regenerating Ireland, or establish. 
ing @ permanent Government in France. If practice could make perfect, 
the English should by this time know how to deal with poverty; and 
yet that they are still in the dark is pretty roundly asserted, and partially 
proved by the following comments, published a few weeks since relat- 
ing to some new suggestions emanating from the Poor-Law Commission- 
ers. As we said above, we Were pondering over them when Mr. Crolius 
letter was laid on our desk. 

“The number of homeless wretches wandering over the country is a 
melancholy fact, forcing itself on the attention in various ways. We see 
it with our eyes, and we feel it in our pockets. Never were the streets of 
this metropolis so full of poor creatures, begging,—some silently, some 












with broken sentences, some in groups, some alone, some evadi 
police by offering matches, tapes, pencils, or pocket-books for sale 
used to their miserable craft, and others who evidently have not yet got 
over its shame. We must assume either that there is a great deal of ite. 
carious charity in the world, and that really these wanderers make a good 
thing of it, or that the pressure of want is much greater than usual just 
now. But what we have said of London is conti true of all England. 
You cannot go-anywhere but you are solicited oftener and with more 
importunity than heretofore. The worst is that people find it impossible 
to estimate the truth of the mendicant’s story. The shrewdest persons 
confess themselves unable to tell whether every thin and drooping 
woman in widow’s weeds is a widow indeed; whether the pale artisan 
is really thrown out of employ by illness, or only the inglesher of a 
strike; whether the half dozen children begging in chorus are the veri- 
table family of the pretended parent, and anes the half naked Irish- 
man has not a 51. note sewn into his rags. It is a most painful dilemma. 
The persons, perhaps, who are most competent to scrutinize a mendi- 
cant’s case are so convinced of extensive imposture that they pass by and 
become hardened against every thing that begs. This is not a desirable 
state of mind to arrive at, and they who are so hardened are generally 
conscious that they have not hit the right course, but they do not see 
what else is to be done. Such is one way in which this crying evil com. 
pels our attention. Another way is not less emphatic. The poor-rates in 
this metropolis, and in all other populous districts, are very oppressive, 
aud still uu the increase. But, notwithstanding the fact that ‘an enormous 
amount of casual distress passes muster at the workhouse, every now and 
then most lamentable incidents reach the public ear, indicating misplaced 
severity. Only the other day a poor sailor who had been driven from 
one union to another, and had been refused admission, at last com- 
mitted suicide in absolute despair. 

One thing is very evident. We have not got over the difficulty which 
certain philosophers and statesmen about fifteen years since undertook to 
settle for ever. The self-contident band of adventurers who sought to 
tind the North-West passage to universal abundance, to discover the lon- 
gitude of pauperism, and the perpetual motion of profitable employment, 
have gone the way of all other quaeks! In those days we often repeated 
that the poor shall never cease from the land, and that the grand problem 
would never be solved once for all. The present result certainly does 
not bear out the calculations of the anti-pauper economists. They have 
had their swing,—they have bullied the poor, and the friends of the 
poor,—they have enjoyed a considerable union of interests, and a decided 
manny of the legislature in their favour. For ten years they might 
almost have procured a law to put all beggars to death, and they did 
make some progress towards that conclusion. What isthe result? That 
there is more vagrancy than ever, more distress, more cost, more applica- 
tions granted, and, what is worse, more refused. 

Mr. Charles Buller, the very amiable President of the Poor Law Board 
at Somerset-house, has promulgated a minute of the Board, which throws 
the light of his genius and kindness on the difficulty, without, however, 
helping us considerably to see our way out of it. It is satisfactory to see 
a gentleman upon whom so much must depend understanding the subject, 
but not satisfactory to see that his intallinenes is barren of practical 
results. Mr. Buller informs us, in very good language, that the practice 
ot relieving all vagrants must add to their number ; that an idle vagabond 
will rather sleep in ahole than under the sky, and rather cut a crust of 
bread than nothing at all; that the test of work fails when it is not ap- 
plied, and the laws against vagrancy when they are not enforced ; but 
that he can only advise a little more discretion and firmness. This is his 
strong point. England expects every guardian to do his duty. Acts of 
Parliament cannot beat sense into a man’s head against his will. If the 
local administrator of the Poor Law will not attempt to distinguish be- 
tween realities and shames, and will not make an effort to save the 
public money, there is no help for it. However, in spite of this impos 
sibility, Mr C. Buller very manfully sets about lecturing the guardians 
enlightening their intellects, aud even suggesting some novelties of 
practice. 

Mr. Buller’s chief recommendation has the singular merit of supersed- 
ing the whole system he is appointed to administer, and removing the 
responsibility from those whom he undertakes to advise. He proposes 
a system of certificates. Now, certilicatesjare as old as the hills, and so 
plainly open to abuse that if there is one rule more infallible than another 
itis that every bearer of a certificate is an impostor. Certificates of 
houses and corn ricks burnt, of cows and horses dead or of ships wrecked, 
no longer obtain credence, for very good reasons. Of course, therefore, 
it is something else Mr. C. Buller intends. Who is to give the certifi- 
cate? What occasion is to justify the act? To whom is the certificate 
to be addressed ? And for what purposes is it to be valid?) These are 
important questions, for therein consists the difference between the 
Semper documents forged by wholesale and hawked about 4 ten 
thousandé vagabonds, and the new instrument devised to supply the in- 
creasing inadequacy of the Poor Laws. These questions are thus an- 
swered :—The certificate is to be granted to a “ deserving” person suf- 
fering some special cause of destitution. He is tobe “ enabled” to obtain 
it by “ those who are cognizant” of that cause. The certificate is to be 
grauted by ‘ some proper authority,” and is to set forth the name of the 
bearer, the cause of his destitution, and the object and destination of his 
journey. The bearer of this pass may present it at the workhouse, with- 
out the intervention of the relieving officer or the board of guardians, both 
of whom are shelved for the purpose. The master of the workhouse, on 
looking at the certificate and seeing that allis right, is to take the bearer 
in, and give him a better room, better fare, better bed, and better com- 
pany, and altogether a more comfortable and less demoralizing reception 
than is usually accorded to the casual vagrant. 

A misgiving is expressed that these certificates will be open to abuse 
from forgery or personation. The danger anticipated is that the work- 
house officials will be imposed upon. They will not only be imposed 
upon, but superseded altogether in their responsibility. ‘The proper 
authority,”” who grants the certificate, and who himself will not have 
much choice in the matter, being bound to accept the evidence of wit- 
nesses, will give the vagrant a right torelief. He will have all the work- 
houses of the kingdom under his command. We do not pretend to anti. 
cipate exactly how the “ certificate’ would work, but it is as gross an 
insult to the Poor Law and to its administrators as any which the ingenu- 
ity of oproneate could have devised. Think of it! After the years and 
years ot battling about boards of guardians meeting once a week, and 
relieving-officers wandering over half a county, we are come to this— 
that a man is to carry in his pocket an open sesame which will give him 
the best room, the best bed, the best contents of the pantry in every 
workhouse between London and York, notwithstanding the remonstran- 
ces of indigent boards of guardians and frantic relieving officers. But 
we are far from thinking this the weakest point of the proposal. What 
we chiefly dread in it is the prospect of a new tribe of authorized va- 
grants. The bearer of a certificate will not be content with workhouse 
fare. He will apply his potent instrument to the doors of a mansion and 
the cottage as well us the union. A miserable family presents itself late 
in the day at a parsonage, seven miles from a union, and produces a docu- 
ment containing an exact description of the family and an authenticated 
account of its misfortunes. Who can resist the appeal? Who can doubt 
its veracity? A certificate will be as good as a tortune to its owner. 4t 
will never be finally surrendered. With slight alterations of dates, places, 
and other details, it will be kept in use for years, passed from hand to 
hand, lent or sold, and perhaps made the occasion of a murder, as the 
poor lad was murdered in the wood of Vincennes for the sake of his 
passport. We are sorry to say thatit will never do, for we wish that the 
state of society would allow of so primitive and simple an expedient. 
But what can Mr. C. Buller think of the system over which he presides 
when he is ready to resign it, and overrule its administration with a plan 
which is at the same time exploded and novel, and the certain abuse of 
which he is the first to foresee ?” 


Such remarks are not consolatory. But if the task be difficult, it is 
none the less a duty to undertake it, and the higher will be the credit of 
those who execute it satisfactorily, We commend the subject to the 
grave consideration of those who know something of poverty and its 
manifold and intricate belongings—not to those who have a nostrum ready 
for every imaginable disease. 
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THE LATE MAJOR MONTIZAMBERT. 


We find the following interesting tribute to the memory of this gallant 
Canadian in the Quebec Gazette of the 24th ult. 

“ Killed in action, while leading an attack upon an outpost at the siege of Mool- 
tan, on the 12th September, George Sheaffe Montizambert, Senior Major of 
H. M. 10th Regiment of Foot, aged 35 years.” 

Such is the ordinary brief and simple record of a soldier's fall; and in 
general it is asmuch as a newspaper need give, or the public cares to hear; 
for the death of a British officer on the battle field is too commonan oc- 
currence to demand especial notice, or to call forth, except among those 
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Again,— 

“ The crown was usurped by the Tudors, a branch, and a very insig- 
nificant branch, of the aristocracy in tho fourteenth century, and remains 
with their descendants; and is, raererors, itself only a portion of the 
great aud towering aristocracy of England.—(P. 221.)” 

What logic, by the way! And if we are not mistaken, we recollect 
reading, at p. 102, when the immediate object was to shew whut a set of 
contemptible dogs our monarchs have all along been, that only three 

enerations befure Elizabeth’s time the Tudors were “ an inconsiderable 
amily of Welshmen ;" therefore (quite as conclusive,) the crown is only 
a portion of the pzor.e. 
ut never mind, let us get on with our extracts :— 

“It has succeeded in possessing itself of everything belonging to the 
British people,—government, colonies, offices, taxes, pensions, public 
charities, corn-laws, and, in fact, of everything.—(P. 46.) 

“ Every sensible man who looks well into the actual state of facts will 
see that this [the British] constitation has long ceased to exist ; that there is 
no such thing as the British constitution, according to the popular idea of 
it; that the people have no house, and the monarch little or no political 
existence, but is the mere gilded puppet of Darby and Joan. We will go 
a little nearer, and trace some of the most striking means by which this 
grand delusion has to this hour been so successfully kept up, and by 
which the aristocracy have contrived in reality to possess themselves of 
everything in this country,—of the Church and the State; the House of 
Lords and House of Commons; the sovereignty in the cabinet, and the 
possession of all offices; the army and the navy; the colonies abroad 
and the land at home; in a word, of everything in England but the debt 
which they have bestowed on the people and left them to pay; and the 
trade which they despise, yet continue to extract the sweets of, through 
the medium of taxation, im office, salaries, and pensions.—(P. 166.)” 


Now it is pretty plain that all this may be either perfectly true or per- 
fectly false, according to the detinition which you choose to aflix to the 
word. Of course, if every minister is an aristocrat, it is quite true that 
the aristocracy are in possession of the government; if every holder of 
church preferment is au aristocrat, it is quite true that they have seized 
upon the Church, and so on through tie whole list; and in this point of 
view the whole of the book is nothing more or less than a mere dilated 
truism; and all its grand declamation, historical learning, and statistical 
demonstration, amounts, when it’s fried (as Sam Slick would say), just to 
this,—that in this oppressed aud unfortunate country, ever since the Nor- 
man conquest at least, influential men have always had influence, and 
powerful men have always had power; that the cruel have frequently 
comunitted cruelties, and the ambitious have often been grasping; that 
all the property in Eagland is ontirely in the hands of the proprietors 
thereof; that the bench is monopolised by the judges, and the church 
by the clergy; that all the commissions in the army and navy are held 
by naval and military officers; that the peerage has the exclusive posses- 
sion of the House of Lords; and that the ministry and other government 
functionaries, with their officials, absolutely engross all public salaries, 
pay, and pensions. 


This is all that the book really proves; but, of course, it is not all, nor 
any part, of what Flamden wishes to prove; and his great struggle 
throughout is so to shuffle, mystify, and ring the changes on this one un- 
fortunate word “ aristocracy,” as to be able to make it appear that what 
is true of it in one of its meanings is true of it in another; and so to jum- 
ble up the aristocracy (nobility and gentry) with the aristocracy (pos- 
sessors of every thing), and the aristocracy (of England in the present 
day) with the aristocracy (of every country under the sun since the world 
began), so as to produce the impression that he has proved of the one 
what is in fact only identical with the other; in other words, that the no- 
bility and gentry of the present day are the possessors of every thing in 
England; andif they did uot commit, are responsible for, and must bear 
a a of, all the sius that anything else called aristocracy ever com- 

Before we go further, let us just ask in our turn, What is this aristo- 
cracy of England? The simple fact is,—we are almost ashamed to state 
gravely such notorious truths, but it is not our fault,—the simple fact, as 
every honest man who knows anything of our social and constitutional 
condition, and is not misled by words, must be aware is, that there is 
not, properly speaking, in England any aristocracy at all; there are only 
“pper classes. It is true that the senate is hereditary, but that alone does 
not constitute an aristocracy. There are uo noble or privileged races 
here; there is no line drawn through the middle of society, dividing it 
into two sections, neither of which may mingle with the other, and of 
which the upper alone is capable of power and property. Every place 
every prize in Church or State, army or navy, on the bench or in the le- 
sae —raee, wealth, and honours, are open to every man in these 

ingdoms alike; open not only in constitutional theory, but in practice 

and tact. It is not, to be sure, very /tkely that, except in times of great 
social convulsion, any one man should ascend from the bottom of the lad. 
der to the top of it in his own person; but that two or three generations 
should do it is not ouly possible but common: we see it every day. 
What is the use of reasoning with men who will not take cognizance of 
the most obvious facts under their very eyes? Look round you; make 
a list of all the men who are at this moment in possession of power, 
place, wealth, dignity, or any one of the desirable things of this world; 
and say how many of them can in any conceivable sense be classed 
among an exclusive and privileged aristocracy? Why, it is notorious 
that three-fourths of them at least are not three generations removed from 
the ranks of “the people,” from which they and their ancestors rose by 
their talents and energies, as a matter of course, in the career which is 
Open and free as air to all. What obstacle, or ghost of an obstacle, does 
society or law place in the way of any man, high or low, who would 
better his condition and raise himself from the station in which he was 
born to a higher one? On the other hand, fast as the sons of the middle 
and lower classes are rising into the upper, the sons of the “ aristocracy” 
are sinking into the common mass of the nation. Every son, every , 
Scerdaut of the “ haughtiest” peer in the realm, except one individual in 
each generation, is a mere commoner, and, when one or two degrees re- 
moved, ceases to have any connexion with the “ aristocratic” stock from 
which he sprang. Primogeniture, which many declaimers, and be sure 
our author among the rest, denounce as an aristocratic contrivance for 
keeping up class distinction, is, in truth, a highly democratic element in 
Our social status; it sends down at once three-fourths of our best blood 
into the ranks of “the people.” In countries really governed by an aris 
tocracy, that is, by a privileged race, all the sons of nobles are noble too; 
a noble can no more become a plebeian than a plebeian can become a 
noble. What have we of this here? Our aristocracy (if you will use 
the word) is only an aristocracy of social station, not of caste or privi- 
lege ; it is, in short, nothing but the upper class for the time being. 
Whether the laws of England are more favourable than they should be to 
the upper classes for the time being; whether the upper classes for the 
time being have in times past done, or now do, all that they ought, are 
questions important, indeed, but which cannot be disposed of by calling 
them aristocrats and then denouncing aristocracy, inasmuch as upper 
classes in some form or other,and under some name or other, there must 
be in every society, aud wherever they are the same considerations must 
arise. 

In the presence of facts so notorious, one may feel pretty certain that 
any attempt to make out a case against “ the aristocracy of England” on 
historical or genealogical grounds must be a ridiculous failure, leading 
the writer into a string of absurdities and self-contradictions. This task, 
nevertheless, flamden undertakes; and it must be conceded to him, that 
what he jacks in conclusiveness he fully makes up in virulence. Vira- 
lence, however, may make a man trip a little now and then; and in this 
Case it leads our author into a second or inner circle of inconsistencies, 
which get involved with the greater system in a way which it really gives 
one a headache evento contemplate. For at the same moment that he is 
anxious to connect the present aristocracy with the aristocracy of all pre- 
ceding ages, so as to give the former the benefit of all the crimes of the 
latter, he is also so eager to mortily the haughty tyrants on what he con- 
ceives to be their tender point, namely, the pride of birth and ancestry, 
that he is perpetually showing that their lordships are, after all, the merest 
contemptible upstarts, sprung from the dregs of the people; and vice 
versa, while he is —_ exalting the virtues, power, genius, courage, and 
strength of the “ people” above the “ poor hocuspocus of aristocracy,” 
he, nevertheless, cannot refuse himself the gratification of pointing to the 
low origin of ennobled families for the purpose of abusing and degrading 
them. Now, adopting your division of the nation, how can sons of the 
People be aristocrats ? Adopting your scale of merit, how canit bea re- 
Preach to be a son of the people?’ There is a dilemma for you to medi- 
tate upon, Mr. Flamden. Since the work must thus, from its very na- 
ture, be made up of invonsistencies and contradictions, it is not necessary 
deliberate}: adien-ah his ‘cant wight ee (metaphorically, at least) 
which he is eitting no Sol “4 roat, and cutting down the branch on 

C g, let us follow him in detail through a few pages of this 
precious production. , 4 


gical and historical attempt to make the aristocracy of the present day 
es pear for, or at least to give them all the odium of, every crime, 
fault, or folly committed by any member of the aristocracy since the Nor- 
man conquest. Our author opens, accordingly, with a denunciation of 
“the wretched fallacy of blood and descent, the most wretched and 
miserable fallacy,” he says, ‘“‘ which ever cursed the human race; being 
the pretext for every insolence and every species of tyranny amongst men, 
and being besides the most hollow bubble that ever was blown by pride: 
for there is no beggar who, if he could trace his pedigree, would not find 
peat deceuntel from kings, and no king who is not descended from 
eggars.” 


Very good. But if it is a hollow bubble when blown by pride, how 
comes it that it is not equally hol!ow and equally a bubble when blowa 
by malevolence? If a man has no business to claim consideration on 
account of the virtues, talents, or eminence of his ancestor, what right 
have you, Mr. Flamden, to hold him up to public detestation on account 
of the misdeeds or stupidity of hisancestor? If every beggar is descen- 
ded from kings and every king from beggars (which is very possible, and 
may be very true), why then, according to your own definitions, every 
beggar is an aristocrat, and every king a son of the people. Aud now 
what becomes of the whole scope and argument of your book? But 
stay! blood and descent, it seems, make up no such wretched fallacy, 
after all, provided they be of the sort which Flamden approves of; “the 
blood of the middle classes, earth’s best blood,” is an excellent thing, 
and a man may well be proud to have that flowing in his veins (as if 
every man had not!); and yet not quite the middle classes either; we 
ought to go a little lower :—“ Never let the glorious trath be forgotten 
that the good and the salvation of the world always come, and always 
have come, from the Hut. Christ came thence; the patriarchs, the pro- 
phets, and apostles, came thence; the greatest sages and philosophers, 
the true founders ani builders of national wealth and glory, of the power 
and the happiness of man have come thence in all ages.” —(P. 325.) An 
snasumenly fine piece of writing that, Mr. Flamden; and since, as you 
truly observe, there is no king, and, of course, 4 fortiori, no aristocrat, who 
does not come thence also, we are glad to find that kings and aristocrats 
have atleast a little of the right ichor within them, though, of course, 
a good deal adulterated by the infusion of the “ purer” article. But hold 
again. Where does this purer article itself come from? There really 
seems to be some little confusion in your argument here, Mr F.; some- 
thing very like reasoning ina circle. But no doubt you can clear it up. 
Hut or no hut, it is certain that an aristecrat can have no good in him. 
That you have proved so very satisfactorily that we need not mind such 
a trifling inconsistency as this. sd 

“The period from which the English aristocracy dates its origin is that 
of the Norman conquest. Aristocracy, indeed, there was in the country 
before; but that was annihilated by the Normans, and this epoch was the 
vaunted birthday of our nobility.”—(P. 8.) Itis not often that we can 
accuse our author of too great forbearance; but really, in the present case 
we must say that he is very unwise in giving up so recklessly such a co- 
pious source of invective as the history of the Saxon times would have 
afforded him. Think of the ravages and tyranny of Hengist and Horsa, 
and their followers! These surely constituted toe good a theme to be 
thrown away, even if you were not inclined to go back to the human 
sacrifices of the Druids (which might have furnished an excellent argu- 
ment against the present bench of bishops,) or the defeatot Cassivelaunus 
by Cwsar (which might have gone far to show that the Duke of Wel- 
lington is no great shakes of a general after all.) What though the Sax- 
on aristocracy were annihilated by the Normans (which, however, nobody 
who has von | Ivanhoe will believe) that was no reason for leaving them 
out. The Norman followers of William the Conqueror have all been an- 
nihilated too; at least there is no ground for “ the proud pretence of our 
proud nobles,” that they, “ foreooth, are descended from the gallant and 
chivalrous Normans,” as you yourself demonstrate with the utmost vigour 
and satisfaction; and yet you bring them on the stage with admirable ef- 
fect, and in a way which must be perfectly convincing to every reader, 
provided he agreed with you before he began, and possess the faculty 
of forgetting what he has seen on one page before he turns over to 
the next. 

But, however, so be it. Let the period from which the English aris- 
tocracy dates its origin be the Normanconquest. Here, then, in a.p. 1066, 
we take our stand: here the broad, unmistakeable, and impassable line 
is to be drawn: the aristocracy are ranged on one side and the people on 
the other. Here are the oppressors, there are the oppressed; here the 
vultures, there the lambs. Let us now trace the two streams through 
the eight centuries that succeed; they can never mingle, of course. Ar- 
istocracy remains aristocracy, and people people: let each class be 
judged & the deeds of its own sons; and let the curtain rise. 

( To be concluded next week.) 





CHINESE JUGGLERS—A SCENE AT HONG KONG. 


The astounding performances of Indian jugglers have not only been 
frequently described by various authors and travellers, but the British 
public have had a few opportunities afforded them of judging of their 
abilities in executing some of their extraordinary feats; however, it 
should be borne in mind that very inferior artistes have, at any period, 
visited this country, with the exception, possibly, of Ramee Samee, who 
is in the recollection of many of the present generation, and whose won- 
derful exploits of catching balls of fire, swallowing swords, and various 
magical deeds, might be attributed to leger-de-main or ocular deception. 
A description of their brethren of the Celestial Empire may not prove un- 
interesting, as their talents are by no means of a despicable or ordinary 
standard ; and their dexterity, sleight-of-hand, magic, or whatever other 
denomination their art may properly belong to, or by what designation 
the same should more correctly be described—assuredly it is the occult 
science, for hidden it is from us ordinary mortals—is, at all events, equally 
deserving of attention and record. Some of the performances of the 
Eastern jugglers seem so incredible, even to those who have had the 
benefit of ocular demonstration, that they must appear to those who have 
not had that opportunity afforded them, as the tales, or long-bows, of 
trevellers. For our own part we must confess that we should have rang- 
ed ourselves among the ranks of unbelievers and sceptics, had we not 
had opportunity of judging, as eye-witnesses, of the truth of the facts 
which we are about to describe. For ourselves, we are free to admit 
that we not only believe (for seeing is believing, even in these matter-of- 
fact times), all we have seen ourselves, but much more which has been 
described to us, and we have deliberately come to the conclusion, that 
there is no sleight-of-hand, foreign aid of trap-doors, false bottoms, and 
assistants concealed under tables, or such like accompaniments as are 
well known to be the attendants upon “ The Great Wizard of the North,” 
Robert Handier, or such tike gentlemen, but that the skill, science, or 
art, has been handed down or inherited from their predecessors, and is 
of a similar nature to that which was possessed by the magicians of an- 
cient Egypt, and of the truth of whose performances we can have no 
doubt, having the authority of Holy Writ. 

We are not prepared to say that there is no legér-de-main or deception 
at any time or period practised by Eastern jugglers, as there may have 
been in such exhibitions as those which have been witnessed in England, 
and already referred to, since these took place upon the stages of our 
public theatres, where, necessarily, every facility existed to practise de- 
ception; but what we now allude to, took place in our own domicile, 
and under circumstances which totally precluded the possibility of any 
assistance being derived from trap-doors, or collusion with contederates 
of any kind; and being fully convinced of this fact, we were the more 
astonished at the wonders which we did behold, and we were rather in- 
clined to doubt the evidences of our own senses, and rubbed our organs 
of vision to ascertain if we were not dreaming; and we will not swear 
that we did not bite each of our little fingers in our anxiety to ascer- 
tain the truth that we were wide awake, and in the full possession of all 
our faculties. 

Having received marks of attention and hospitality from various friends, 
it was incumbent to return such civilities, on it became a subject of no 
little solicitude how we might best, at the same time, cater for their 
amusement. This latter, it must be confessed, at the period we allude to, 
was a matter of no small difficulty in a new colony like Hong-Kong, com- 
posed of raw materials, and unlicked into shape. At length, after fre- 
quent consultations with our compredore (who is a head servant or but- 
ler), as to the practicability of inducing a celebrated juggler of Canton, 
for the sake of “the filthy lucre of gain,” to transport himself to Hong- 
Kong, and exhibit his various acquirements to us “ red-bristled barbar- 
ians,”’ the aforesaid compredore one day announced to us with much offi- 
cial importance, that the celebrated individual of the jugg!er species had 
arrived in the island. He was sent forthwith in quest of the said necro- 
mancer, and returned, after a lapse of some hours, with the intelligence 
that he had succeeded in finding the rare avis, and had secured his ser- 
vices for a valuable consideration, to display his cabalistic skill, and, for 
the first time, to perform for the gratification and amusement of au au- 
dience composed of liege subjects of Her Britannic Majesty. Invitations 





The principal part of the work consists, as we have said, of a genealo- 


in due course were issued, and accepted with alacrity—recreation of any 











kind being at that period, in that lugubrious en parr meg a large as- 
semblage, consisting for the most part of lords of the ereation, arrived om 
the evening in question. 

The room in which the performance took place was denuded of mt | 
article of furniture, with the exception of chairs, which were arrang 
close to the walls, for the convenience of the spectators, thus leaving the 
floor unmatted, and a clear and wide arena for the performer. At the 
hour named, the great attraction of the evening was introduced by the 
compredore ; he eg to be a man of about five-and-thirty years of 
age, sallow complexion (for even amongst the tawny-skinned inbabit- 
ants of the Celestial Empire there are various degrees of yellowness), his 
eyes were exceedingly small, with an expression of shrewd observation 
and cunning depicted therein, and he appeared to take in the whole com- 
pany assembled at one glance ; there was an expression of finesse about 
the mouth, and the tout ensemble of his countenance evinced a character of 
intelligence, shrewdness, and determination, rarely combined ; but he ob- 
served the imperturbable gravity so characteristic of the Chinese nation. 
In height he was about five feet seven inches, not an athletically formed 
man, but of a wiry, spare make; he was attired in the ordinary dress of 
the middle ranks of Chinese, which consists of the loose jacket and trow- 
sers, with white calico stockings, and black silken shoes, embroidered 
with blue, and white felt solestwo inches thick; he had no covering on 
his head, and was followed by his coolee or servant, bearing an unpaint- 
ed teak-wood box of about three feet by two feet in size, who placed it 
in the room and retired. The juggler, magician, necromancer, or oa 
ror (for we care not by which of these denominations to designate the 
individual), advanced into the centre of the room, accompanied by the 
compredore, and delivered a Chinese oration, which was rendered into 
Anglo-Chinese by the compredore acting as interpreter on the occasion, 
which was to the following effect, namely :— That he had never before 
exhibited the mysteries of his art to any but natives of China, and manda- 
rins of the highest rank; but that as the compredore was his particular 
friend, and had promised him faithfully that the mandarin of Canton 
should not be made cognisant of his having exhibited the acts of his 
peculiar vocation before any but the favoured sons of the Celestial Em- 
pire, he would display such wonders as would undoubtedly convince us 
that he was no common professor of the occult science ; for as Taou-Kwang 
was the greatest emperor in the waole world, all other potentates being 
his inferiors, so was he (the speaker) the chief and head of all the pro- 
fessors of his art, all others his compeers a inferior to him as the 
aforesaid potentates were to Taou-Kwang.” This oration was delivered 
with an amusing show of pomposity, which was received by us for exact- 
ly as much as it was want, still keeping our resolution, previously form- 
ed, of watching him most narrowly and closely. k 5 

The compredore having retired, the emperor of all the jugglers, magi- 
cians, necromancers, and conjurors, was left solus; he commenced opera- 
tions by placing his box in the centre of the room; he then stripped off 
his jacket, thus appearing in a state of nudity from the waist upwards, 
having a white cloth twisted round his loins. He next took his long 
tail of plaited hair, and twined it round his head, and being thus pre- 
pared, he opened his box, and took therefrom an ordinary basin, or bowl, 
of about eighteen inches in diameter, closed the lid of the box, leaving 
it exposed completely to our view; he then walked around the room, 
allowing each individual separately to inspect the basin, and handle it— 
the whole of the time talking in his native language, which, we afterwards 
learned, was a species of incantation. We were all sufficiently satisfied 
that the basin was an ordinary one, and perfectly empty. He then 
placed it on the floor, about five feet from the box, untwisted the cloth 
from round his waist, which was in size about a ard and a half long, by 
one yard wide, and which he threw over the basin, spreading it out, 
continuing during all the time his mumbling. In about half a minute he 
raised the cloth from the basin, exposing it to view, when lo, and behold! 
to our astonishment, it was filled with limpid water, and a fish of three 
or four inches long was swimming about in it! he took up the bowl, and 
handed it to each spectator, as he had previously done, and we satisfied 
ourselves that there was no ocular deception, but that the water was in- 
deed veritable, and the fish a living one! How this was accomplished, 
we leave it to others more learned in necromantic arts to solve; but this 
is certain, that there was no false lining or bottom to the basin; and it was 
impossible to have changed the vessel, or to have put any thing into it, as 
the performer did not approach it from the time of placing it upon the 
floor until after he had withdrawn the cloth, and we had seen the lim id 
water in it. After we had sufficiently satistied ourselves, by examining 
the contents of the basin, he re-placed it in the box, and took therefrom a 
green flower-pot, filled with mould; which was about twelve inches in 
height, and eighteen inches in diameter. Holding this in one hand, and 
exhibiting what appeared to be an ordinary seed in the other, he handed 
them round for inspection after the previous fashion; he then made @ 
cayity in the mould, and placed the seed in it, covering it carefully with 
the earth; he afterwards set down the flower-pot where the bowl] had 
previously rested, covered it in like manner with the cloth, and re-com- 
menced his mutterings, which occupied about ten minutes, after which he 
withdrew the cleth, and we beheld a young and tender plant in the flower- 
pot, about two inches above the mould ; this was of a beautiful bright green 
colour, with the leaves folded about the stem, one within the other, and ap- 
parently a healthy plant, having all that freshness peculiar to one which has 
just burst from the parent earth, but of what botanical species we are not 
in a position to determine. This was handed round by the enchanter, 
and examined by all, with the same feelings and expressions of surprise, 
but with no less care and accuracy than the water and fish which had 
preceded it. He again placed it in its previous position, re-covered it 
with the cloth, and recommenced his incantations, which continued for 
about twenty minutes; during which period we observed the cloth gra- 
dually rising in a conical form over the spot where it covered the flower- 
pot, until it had risen about a foot and a half, when the cloth was again 
withdrawn, and, to our increased amazement, we beheld the tender plant 

rown into a small shrub, regularly formed, clothed with verdure, and 

aving its branches covered with buds and leaves; and again the same ex- 
amination was resumed—we were as ogee’ convinced of the shrub 
being a bond fide one, and of the impossibility of deception, as we had 
been of the truth and accuracy of what we had seen on the two former 
occasions. The re-placing, re-covering, re-muttermmg, were all severally re- 
newed, and after the lapse of half an hour, the cloth was once more re- 
moved, and need we say that the amazement of the spectators was con- 
siderably augmented, by discovering that the shrub was now clothed with 
blossoms and flowers, in appearance resembling those of the China aster ! 
“Most wonderful—astounding—extraordinary—beyond belief—scarcely 
to be credited—surely, our eyes deceive us,” were some of the expres- 
sions which escaped from those present; we came to the conclusion that 
nothing more extraordinary could be exhibited, and we imagined that the 
show was concluded, when our friend the necromancer re-called the com- 
predore, and through him requested us to resume our seats, a6 he had 
something further to produce, by which he hoped to prove his right and 
title to the imperial dignity which he assumed over his confréres; he, at 
the same time, intimated that our patience would be slightly taxed, as it 
required some time to bring the forthcoming spectacle to a completion ; 
we hastened to comply with this his most reasonable request, by re-seat- 
ing ourselves. 

Again the casket of wonders, in the form of the aforesaid teak-wood 
box, was called into requisitivun, and the lid having been opened, our 
wonder-worker took there(rem a common round earthenware white and 
blue plate, of about two feet im diameter, and placed thereon about a 
pound of unboiled rice; this he handed round in the manner previously 
described, and we took the platter, examining it more narrowly than any 
of the former articles, resolved that — espe — should ote mistake 

for, as he had promised that it should be something more s 
ok anything whieh we had yet witnessed, we resolved, if possible, to 
be uncommonly sharp)—we handled the rice, therefore, which there could 
be no mistake about, it being, indeed, “‘/a veritable” (as Jean Maria Farina 
says), and uncooked also. All this time it must be kept in mind that 
although the necromancer could see the box, yet it was kept closed at a 
distance from him, and he never approached it during his operations, so 
that it was perfectly impracticable that he could abstract any article from 
it during the time. He now put the plate of rice in the centre of the 
room, and covered it with the cloth, and squatting down after the man- 
ner of these pagans (for, be it known, that with their long tails upon 
the ground, their attitude resembles that of a monkey squatted, more 
than that of a human being seated), he varied the performance this time, 
by putting his hands under the cloth, scrupulously keeping his arms 
covered up to the elbows, and then commenced divers manipulations, ve- 
hemently and loudly muttering his incantations—(it has just — sug- 
gested to us by an imp at our elbow, that the manipulations he — 
indulging in might possibly have been of a mesmeric cheeennes 
continued for the space of half an hour, our necromance oy ° “ 4 4 
from the spot, or changing the elegant attitude which di a - rs 
adopted ; we observed sundry movements under the cloth at Ye a 
and in various places; it appeared to be raised from the eee , 5 ee 
whole presented an appearance not unlike the uneven sur wg 
lations of the model of a hilly country: the three sides whic Paige} 
moved from the magician resting upon the floor. At the expiration 0 
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half hour he arose, and removed the cloth, wolking round, aud carefully 
gathering it up by the four corners, which bei us raised, discovered 
to our view, arranged in symmetrical order, six dishes or plates similar to 
that which had been around, but of various sizes, and these were 
filled with sundry cooked edibles peculiar to the country, and amongst 
them was a dish of boiled rice, but where the dish of unboiled rice had 
vanished to, or from whence came the six dishes, or how they came there, 
amply provided, as they were, with ready dressed food, it human 
ken to explain! Neither is it conceivable how he could have arranged 
these s:x dishes without moving from one spot, as those which were tar- 
thest from him, when the cloth was removed, were considerably beyond 
the reach of his arm—but, certes, it cannot be denied that he could with 
equal facility arrange the order of the dishes, as he could have caused to 
appear, or have produced, the six dishes of various descriptions of cooked 
food from one solitary platter of unboiled rice! ain were exclama- 
tions of wonder and astonishment heard to issue from the mouths of all 
those who were present; again did we conclude that the spectacle had 
been brought to a close, but again were we requested to resume our 
seats, and again did we comply with the solicitation. The conjuror re- 
covered the viands with his magic cloth, which, to our ordinary vision, 
appeured to be nothing more nor less than two pieces of white calico sewn 
together up the middle; re-seating himself in his former elegaut attitude, 
he recommenced his incantic jabberings, and repeated his manipulations 
qredetiie tins above described. After some time, we observed the “— 

y rising—rising—rising—and risin ain in the centre, until it 
assumed a tom emo poe tg the open of ted was removed about 
two feet, or upwards, irom the floor; during the whole of this rising or 
ascending progress, the manipulator remained without moving from the 
spot where he had originally squatted, but he now assumed the erect pos- 
ture of the “human form divine,” and again, and for the last time, he 
raised the cloth, when, wonder upon wouders! there were the six 
dishes, which, twenty or thirty minutes previously, we had seen arranged 
flat and symmetrically upon the floor, now piled one upon the other in 
regular order, commencing with the largest at the bottom, aud each dish, 
In ascending order, being of diminished size, until the smallest crowned 
the top, the food remaining in the dishes, thus forming a pyramid of alter- 
nate layers of earthenware and viands. 

With breathless astonishment we gazed upon this necromancer, haif 
believing that it was not quite impossible that, upon more close inspec- 
tion, we might discover the cloven hoofs, horns, tail, and other uliar- 
ities appertaining to his satanic majesty—true, there was a tail, but that 
was of hair, aud being twined round his head, it could net very conve- 
niently or legitimately be termed a dorsal termination! During the whole 
of this time, he preserved his imperturbable gravity, whilst we, unso- 

histicated mortals, were lost in very amazement at the wonders we had 
u the wituess of; but he treated all that he did seemingly as matters 
of common, ordiuary, daily occurrence, which possibly they might have 
been, or were wita him. The emperor of all the conjurors, and we most 
fully acquiesce in according hia the title, now took his leave with a 
“ chin-chix,"” meauing, ia good honest English, farewell; his coolee re- 
moviag the teak wood box, and some of our own domestics carryiug out 
the flowering shrub, in all its pristine beauty, and the pyramid of viands, 
of the latter of which we have no doubt they partook, in company with 
our friend the emperor, and washed them down with sundry cups of 
their favourite sam-shoo. 

We must now conclude, by drawing an analogy between the pertorm- 
ances of the jugglers of the Celestial Empire and their brethren of the 
British possessions in India. We have not ourselves heard of anything 
analogous to the bowl of water and the fish; but as regards the growin 

lant or shrub we have, and believe that it has been previously descri 

y mauy; but, nevertheless, we will give it here concisely, as we have 
had it from the lips of an eye-witness, whose veracity is undoubted, and 
upon whom we can rely, aud whose scars bear honourable testimony to 
the service which he has rendered his country. The performance we 
allude to is the production of a mangoe-tree. The juggler shows a stone 
of mangoe fruit, or the young plant, which he places in the earth, cover- 
ing it with a mat; after a certain time he removes the mat, and the fruit- 
stone has either become a young plant, or the young plant has become a 
young tree, with branches Lluthed with leaves, as the case may be; it is 
again covered with tne mat, which, after another space of time is re- 
moved, and you behold the tree in full blossom. The same process of 
covering and uncovering with the mat is repeated several times, and the 
various stages of the blossoms forming, blowing, the fruit forming, the 
green fruit and the ripened fruit are exhibited, according to their natural 
order, for inspection and observation. At the conclusion, the fruit is gath- 
ered, cut into pieces, and handed to the spectators; and our informant 
has assured us, that he uot only partook of the fruit which was so pro- 
duced, but that the appearance, smell, and flavour of them were equal 
to the finest fruit of that description which we had ever previously tasted. 
This operation of growing mangoe-trees takes several hours, and, to the 
best of my recollection, five or six—so that, in point of time, the profes- 
sors of the Celestial Empire are not inferior to those of British India; 
and we have not the slightest doubt upon our minds, that they could pro- 
duce fruit in a shorter time; judgirg trom what we have witnessed, see- 
ing that the flowers were produced upon our shrub in about an hour and 
ten minutes from the planting of the seed, we may very fairly argue that 
fruit could have been produced in an hour longer. 

We will not here enter into any description of, or dissertation upon, 
the feats of agility, or gymnastic exercises practised in the Celestial Em- 
pire, whatever we may be induced to do hereafter; more particularly as 
we do not consider that they correctly come under the same class with 
those performances which we have just been describing. 








MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


When considering the imaginative literature of England during the 
past half century, the historian to come,—especially if there be any- 
thing of the Salique law-giver in his composition,—will possibly be sur- 
prised by the value of the contributions made to it by women. It is 
pleasant meanwhile for contemporary chroniclers to reflect how many 
among these have been allowed by “ ‘Time and Change” to live to the 
full enjoyment of their virtuous and bright reputation:—to have seen one 
fashion pass and another succeed, and the illustrations of truth and beauty 
which they originated, as clear and as little likely to wane as at the mo- 
meut of being given forth to the world, amidst all the fevers and tremors 
of virgin authorship. The authoress of ‘The Canterbury Tales” has 
lived to become a classic—Jane Porter, to read the long list of historical 
novels of which her own and her sister's were the predecessors; Joanna 
Baillie, though 

“ Retired as noontide dew,” 


delightful example among those who have been the equal and chosen 
friends of men of genius, and yet have kept, not acted the keeping of their 
womanly simplicity,—has been searched out on her Hampstead Hill, by 
the voices of the worthiest of the world bringing her their precious and 
honest tributes. And here, now that we are at the end of a period of 
novelists,—now that the spasmodic manufacturers of horrors have had 
their day,—now that the Silver Fork people have “said their say,” and 
can hardly find a reader in the Porter’s black chair, or in the drowsy 
Abigail, who sits up waiting for the return of Lady Anne from Almack’s, 
—now that the last school, that of “ The Wooden Ladle,’ with its tales 
of jails and hospital anatomies, and garret graces, and kennel kindli- 
nesses, begins to tire, and its sentimentality to be proved “a hollow 
thing,’—here do we find ourselves, returning to the Good Fairy who de- 
lighted us in the young days when a“ book was a book”—being called 
to the pleasant duty of pronouncing an éloge (as they say in France) apon 
the authoress of “ Castle Rackrent,” and the “Absentee,” and “ Vivian, ’ 
and “ Basil Lowe,” and “ Harry and Lucy,”—the excellent and incom- 
parable Maria Edgeworth. 

Our éloge, however, shall not be, “after the manner of the French,” a 
pers of unmitigated flattery. No one has more er or systematical- 

y addressed herself to the understanding than the delightful novelist 
whom we shall attempt to characterise; in the case of no one, therefore, 
is the keenest intellectual eppresiation more of a necessity. The Della 
Cruscans did well to rhapsodize over one another’s Della Cruscanisms; 
the class-novelists must look to be propped by class-panegyric, or assail- 
ed by class-prejudice;—tho romantic, to be romantically approached with 
compliments of the superlative degree, We will try to be “fair and 
honest” with one, the whole scope and tissue of whose authorship has 
been ~ defend fairness and honesty by the inculcation of truth and high 

rinc'ple. 
, By Miss Edgeworth’s own preface to the third edition of the Memoirs 
of her Father, we are reminded that eighty-two years 
she was born, being the daughter of Richard Lovell 
first of four wives, born in England, and until the age of thirteen, with 
little exception, brought up in this country, So far as can be gathered 
from the record already quoted Maria was less rigidly trained according 
to system than some of her brothers and sisters; one ot Whom was brought 
up according to the canons of Rousseau, and others, it may be divined, on 


have elapsed since 
Edgeworth, by the 











tion” explicitly points out were, in many of their details, proved to be 
untenable, if not fallacious. Time and space may thus have been given 
for an originality to develop itself, which a more formal training might 
have disc ed. A girl has already gathered much, and felt more, ere 
she arrives at her teens: and though eighty-two years ago precocity was 
less common than it is in our time of electrically-diffused intelligence, it 
is not chimerical to presume that Imagination must even then have begun 
to stir,—nay, too, and taste to select have already awakened in one whose 
character throughout life has displayed a singular uniun of vivacity with 
temperance, of observation with reasoning power. Then, too, it may 
have been get for the authoress that Ireland, with its strange, pathetic, 
humorous life, came up to her as a contrast, not as a matter of course. 
She might otherwise hardly have so shrewdly noticed all the odd discre- 
pancies and striking individualities of its Sir Condy Rackrents and its Sir 
Terence O‘ Fays ;——she might have treated that as natural, inevitable, and 
not worth the painting, which proved to be a vein of rare interest and 
peculiar nature. 

It was by her “ Castle Rackrent” that Miss Edgeworth was first in- 
troduced to the public, and took at once her place in the toremost rank 
of female novelists. Though the eminent personages of her chronicle 
might very possibly not really be more individual than Miss Burney’s 
Braughtons, or Madame Duval, or Briggs, or the “ tonish” people (as the 
authoress called them) in “ Cecilia,” they arrested English attention by 
their strange over-sea air. It was at once felt that we of Britain have 
nothing so charming, so savage, so humorous, so pathetic, so endearing, 
and so provoking, as the society and manners depicted. Most curious, 
too, 18 it, now to read the apology of the Artist for offering such a picture 
ou the plea that Ireland must, owing to the Union, presently lose its 
identity, and that the Sir Kits and Thadys must become, like other 
British subjects, dull, thriving, country gentlemen, and tame followers. 
Most curious !—seeing that there is no more puzzling sign of the times— 
their intellectual enlargement and gracious benevolence considered—than 
the revival, in every exasperated iorm, of all the obsolete prejudices and 
animosities of race,--than the cherishing prepense of ail pee jealousies 
and barbarisms which keep asunder Saxon from Celt, Slave from German, 
the South from the North, 

But ey tang part, because—Miss Edgeworth’s prophecy runs small 
chance of being fulfilled in our life-time, fifty years or more have done 
nothing to tarnish the brightness of her delineations, or to give them an 
obsolete or washed-outair. And her Irish tales and characters are among 
her best :—witn ss “ Ennui,”—witness “ The Absentee,”—witness the 
persone of her Comic Dramas,—to whom we especially call attention be- 
cause we think they have been unfairly overlooked. We bave Sir Walter 
Scott’s own warraut for saying, that it was the freshness and vivacity 
of their nationality, and the success of their characteristic dialogue, 
which led him to adventure those tales inthe “ language of Burus,” 
which (in spite of its being criticized, on its first utterance, “ as a dark 
dialect of Auglified Erse,”) metamorphosed the Fiction of Europe. We 
have the warrant, too, of one of Mr. O’Connell’s tail, Mr. O’Neill Daant, 
for the assertion that the Liberator was aggrieved at the novelist, because 
she never directly espoused the cause of Catholic Emancipation. It is 
something to have shown the way to the genius of Scott, and to have 
been counted asa stumbling-block by the Arch (let Orangeman or 
Repealer fill the blank each for himself) of Derrynane Abbey ! 

Once having begun and been acknowledged, Miss Edgeworth could 
not but proceed in her wag iving labour (for who gives so much 
paws as the story teller?) We by no means profess to enumerate 

er novels—but must mention the “ Moral Tales,” the “ Popular Tales,” 
the ‘ Tales of Fashionable Life,” the insulated stories, “ Leonora,” “ Be- 
linda,” Patronage,” “ Harrington and Ormond,” that inimitable sarcastic 
sketch ‘‘ The Modern Griselda :” and the stories for children, which will 
never lose their hold. We are acquainted with wiser meu than ourselves, 
and burdened, to boot, with graver burdens (if that could be), who are 
still glad of an excuse to read again, “ The Cherry Orchard,” and 
“ The Purple Jar,” and “ Simple Susan.” There are few such books for 
children in any other language, as we English possess—and that is one 
reason why there are few such men and women as English men and 
women ! 

For the pleasure of children of a larger growth, it would be hard to 
specify in the picture gallery of men and manners which novelists have 
given, scenes of greater power and emotion, characters of more vivacity 
and variety, finer touches of humour, than exist in the Edgeworth Library. 
Let us mention “ Vivian,” with its deep overmastefing interest and ex- 
quisitely painful close.—* To-morrow,” ‘Out of debt Out of Danger,” as 
stories, the end of which is announced in the very title thereof, without 
the interest and pain being thereby in the least lessened. Let us recall 
the post-boy Lanty’s letter, winding up “ The Absentee” with a veritable 
“ trot for the Avenue,”—recollecting the while that the same hand wrote 
Sir Philip Baddeley’s description of the fete at Frogmore, in “ Belinda.” 
Let us instance as masterly studies of foidle in female form, (all how dis- 
tinctly marked, all how different!) Almeria, Mrs. Somers, in “ Emilie de 
Coulanges,” Mrs. Beaumout, the policizer, in “ Manceuvring,” and the 
Frankland girls in “ The Contrast,” who rejoiced over their newly ac- 
quired wealth, because now “hey could push Mrs. Craddock inthe street.” 
A brightness, a truth, and clearness animate these, and one hundred sim- 
ilar examples which could be collected—which of themselves would suf- 
fice to give the author her due rank with the initiated. As an artist in 
detail, whose hand has embraced a range of subjects and characters, very 
nearly as wide as society,—there are very few of either sex who have 
surpassed Miss Edgeworth. 

Let us now cousider the whole of which the above form merely parts. 
The taste and tendeucy of Miss Edgeworth’s works have been too widely 
discussed for us also not to enter into the question a little diffusely, as the 
most important part of our task. While some of her panegyrists have, 
peradventure, exalted her too high as a moralist,—another section of her 
critics has perversely considered her as a sort of teaching machine, op- 
posed to everything beautiful, fanciful, poetical,—te all, in fact, which a 
Goethe loves to observe, as making up “ eine Natur.” No greater amount 
ot short Ig: eae and wilful misconception has been perpetrated on any 
argument thanthis. Generally speaking, indeed, it has always seemedto 
us that the quarrel betwiat Utilitarianism and Imagination, is one of words 
rather than realities. For it will be owned as abstract propositions, that 
Beauty without discretion is, insomuch, Beauty without symmetry, and, 
thus far, Beauty imperfect: that Vice hath as much coldness as warmth— 
as much cruelty as indulgence towards others. Again it will be agreed 
that the power-in-passion theory (to coin words in the new fashioned 
manner) bore with a tyrannic and extinguishing harshness upon the fee- 
ble, the delicate, the humble-gifted, and those to whom nature had de- 
nied pleasant attractions. Small is the imagination required to invent a 
monster: great and truthful the magic which can interest us in a heart, 
moving within the common walks of men,—bound by our responsibilities, 
agitated by our cares : loving, fearing, sacrificing itself, serving others as 
we (shou'd) do! But enough of aphorism,—and let us for a moment ex- 
clusively regard the light in which Miss Edgeworth was studied and an- 
alysed by a philosophical critic. 

“In my first enthusiasm of admiration,’ says Sir James Mackintosh, 
(following out a defence of the use of imagination, illustrated by a com- 
parison of Raffaelle with Hogarth,) “ I thought that Miss Edgeworth had 
first made fiction useful ; but every fiction siuce Homer has taught friend- 
ship, patriotism, generosity, contempt of death. These are the highest 
virtues, and the fictions which taught them were, therefore, the highest, 
though not of unmixed utility. Miss Edgeworthinculcates prudence, and 
the many virtues of that family. Are these excellent virtues higher or 
more useful than those of fortitude,—of benevolence? Certainly not. 
Where, then, is Miss Edgeworth’s merit? Her merit,—her extraordinary 
merit, both as a moralist and a woman of genius,—consists in her having 
selected a class of virtues far more difficult to treat as the subject of fic- 


tion than others, and which had, therefore, been lett by former writers to 
her.”’ 


Thus, then, it seems, according to the estimate of Mackintosh, that we 
are in Miss Edgeworth’s case also, dealing with a poetess working up ma- 
terials which had been found by her predecessors hard to break and bend; 
and her title as such therefore unfairly questioned or misunderstood b 
those belonging to adifferentcongregation. Question and misunderstand- 
ing were rendered critically and personally exclusive by the fact, that, 
shortly after Miss Edgeworth’s success was established, arose that singular 
and fascinating school of writers, whose denunciation of the selfishness of 
Virtue, (while, in reality, they were illustrating the selfishness of Vice, ) 
so strangely, for a time, affected our literature. During the reign of the 
Poetry of Passion, it was totally forgotten—it was indignantly denied— 
that self restraint cou/d have any poetry,—that there was any benevolence 
in sparing pains to others, by providing bonestly for their happiness in 
one’s own. No—theunfaithful wife was to be pitied ; the husband she 
wronged, the children she demoralized, were both to be forgotten, for- 
sooth, in the bitterness of her sufferings! The extravagant spendthrift 
was pardoned, and the wreck and the ruin brought by him on a thousand 
homely and ungracious folks utterly forgotten, because of his charming 
smile,and because “ he wouldn’t sell Uncle Oliver's picture !"’ The gran- 








deur, the beauty, the mystery of crime, were to be dwelt upon as objects 


plans, which her own reference to her father’s work on “ Practical Educa- 


of allurement and sympathy,—power and diseased passion combined, 


were te be pitied, ause they could not rule the world ; and “ hard. 
ness,” “ selfishness,” and other branding epithets, were flung about 

on those whom such acode of moral monstrosities revolted. It may 

be well for England, that the end of this epidemic came many years 
ago! 

The above granted, let us own that the assignment of an egotistic and 
mechanical spirit to Miss Edgeworth’s works may be in part chargeable, 
not upon her peculiarities as a moralist, but upon her manner of working 
as an artist. This she has herself so pleasantly described in her “ Me- 
moirs of ber Father,” that it has naturally—necessarily—a place here :— 

“ My father wrote but little; but I may be permitted to say how 
much, asa critic, he did forme. Yet, indeed this is out of my power 
fully to state to the public—only that small circle of our friends, who saw 
the manuscripts before and after they were improved by his critical taste 
and judgment. 

“ Whenever I thought of writing anything, I told him my first rough 

lans, and always, with the instinct of a good critic, he used to fix imme- 
Diately upon that which would best avswer the purpose. ‘Sketch that, 
and show it tome.” These words, from the experience of his sagacity, 
never failed to inspire me with hope of success. It was then sketched. 
Sometimes, when | was fond of a particular part, I used to dilate upon 
it in the sketch; but to this he always objected :—‘ I don’t want any of 
your painting—none of your drapery! 1 can imagine all that; let me see 
the bare skeleton.’ 

“ It seemed to be sometimes impossible that he could understand the 
very slight sketches 1 made, when, before | was conscious that I had ex 
pressed this doubt in my countenance, he always saw it. 

“*Now my dear little daughter, I know, does not believe that I un- 
derstand her.’ Then he would, in his own words, fili up my sketch, 
paint the description or represent the character intended, with such life, 
that [ was quite convinced he not only seized the ideas, but that he saw 
with the prophetic eye of taste, the utmost that could be made of them. 
After a sketch had his approbation, he would not see the filling it up till it 
had been worked upon for a week or a fortnight, or till the first thirty or 
forty pages were written. Then they were read to him, and if he thought 
them going on tolerably well, the pleasure in his eyes, the approving 
sound of his voice, even without the praise he so warmly bestowed, 
were sufficient and delightful excitements to go on and finish. When he 
thought that there was spirit in what was written, but that itrequired, as 
it often did, great correction, he would say, ‘ Leave that to me; it ism 
business to cut and correct— yours to write on.’ His skill in cuééing, his 
decision in criticism, were peculiarly useful tome. His ready invention 
and infinite resource, when | had run myself into difficulties or absurdities 
never failed to extricate me at my utmost need. Jt was the happy ex- 
perience of this, and my consequent reliance on his ability, decision and 
taste, that relieved me from the vacillation and anxiety to which I was 
much subject. He enjoined me to finish whatever 1 began ; and such 
was his power over my mind, that during his life nothing I began to write 
was left unfivuished; and in particular instances where the subject was 
not happily chosen, it was irksome to go on and complete the task. Nor 
was the labour in vain: it strengthened my power of perseverance, nor 
did it prevent freshexertion. * * * 

“Were it worth while, I could point out many hints for invention fur- 
nished me by the incidents and characters which my father had met with 
in his youth.” 

Those who are curious, whether as to character, or the manner of work- 
ing which distinguishes a Van Eyck from a Pietro Nap arom or a Teniers 
trom a Wilkie, can hardly do better than compare the above passage with 
Miss Burney’s revelations of confidential nadie, in which she laid her 
“ Cecilia’” and a certain defunct comedy, before the Streatham Sanhe- 
drim of wits and critics—the Thrales, the Johnsons, the Murphys, the 
Montagus—her more stubborn counsellor, Daddy Crisp of Chesington, 
and her animated, accomplished father, the historian of music and the bio- 
grapher of Metastasio! . 

Now, it is hardly within nature and possibility that such a manner of 
writing as Miss Edgeworth reveals, should not produce a certain stiffness 
and over anxious finish, because of which, superficial or impulsive readers 
have been apt to rebuke the matter of her tales, and the argument of 
their purpose. Difficulties solved by the active mee uity of another 
brain than the inventor’s—incidents clipped, dove-tailed, and chiselled, 
by a revising hand—subjects felt to be “ unhappily chosen,” which were 
still to be wrought out for consistency’s sake—these phenomena can 
hardly consist with ease, and flow, and the appearance of inspiration. 
There must be also evident under such a dispensation, a certain conscious- 
ness on the part of the writer: a complacent and careful laying-out of 
plots and plans, of utilizing every episodical incident and accessory figure : 
—and these are calculated to disturb, if not to distract, the reader, by 
drawing his attention from the beauty of the fabric to the art of the ma- 
chinery. Those whom analysis interests will find an example of art car- 
ried cutto its extremity in “Patronage,” the most ambitious, but the least 
interesting, of Miss Edgeworth’s tales. We know that 

“ Trifles make the sum of human things,” _ 


but in “ Patronage” every important affair turns upon some minute inci- 
dent by way of pivot. A bread-seal thoughtlessly given—the direction 
of aletter casually recognised by the — person at the right moment— 
seta Minister to rights with his Monarch. A family artfully and progres- 
sively tried by every temptation which enables them to exhibit their in- 
dependence, is reinstated, rewarded, with the mathematically apportioned 
bounty of (as it were) steam fairies. The phrase of “ poetical justice 
acquires a new meaning from books like these; and not till we close 
them do we remind ourselves that (to quote a yet truer phrase) the best 
of mankind must be content with the poetry without the justice. But, 
we repeat, che manner has a larger share in producing this impression, end 
provoking this repulsion, than the ma/ter of Miss Edgeworth’s tales. 

We have dwelt on this distinction from not having seen it drawn in any 
other place: and because it is one, in every respect, important. But 
whether the peculiarity commented on, (or complained of as may be,) 
be here rightly estimated, or not :—certain it is that the novel written by 
Miss Edgeworth alone and unassisted after her father’s death, is 80 supe- 
rior in ease, in play, in nature, and in poetry, to any of her earlier pro- 
ductions of similar extent, as to warrant us in fancying that filial affec- 
tion overvalued the assistance of the monitor and guide, whose literary 
counsels she prized so highly. We allude to “ Helen” as compared with 
“Belinda” or “ Patronage.” It has been impossible to return to this 
tale, after the pause of some years, without being surprised by its ele- 
gauce, its vivacity, the skill of its invention, the shrewdness and sweet- 
ness of heart, which it discloses; the knowledge of life, the sympathy 
with progress, which it registers. Here, at least, those whom the very 
idea of the Schoolmistress scares, have not to complain of the prim pre- 
sence or the ponderous pressure of the Pattern Woman. Helen's strength 
(upon which, and her sacrifice of herself for her friend, the story turns) 
is set in motion at the service of her weakness—her immoderate craving 
for love and sympathy. Cecilia's falsehood is not excused, but = 
ed, by the deep and reverential stlection she bears her husband, whic 
makes her desirous of blotting out from her own recollection the thought 
of an earlier affection, such as she fears he would have disap proved. 
Lady Davenant's high toned and intellectual character has a redeeming 
weakness. She can be credulous, too, as in the case of her page; she 
can have been womanish, and failing in her duties as a mother, as the 
early struggles for ascendency which her confessions reveal : and how 
admirably, as in life, are the strength and weakuess of these three char- 
acters made to play into each other’s hands and hearts! Then, for second. 
ary characters, how highly finished are the persons of the scandalous 
coterie, and Churchill who hovers, like Mahomet's coffin, betwixt their 
poisonous world and “ the diviner air” of better feeling ! and Lady Beare 
croft, with her liberality, and her vulgarity, and her cordiality, and her 
self-interest. Capitally is the interest complicated ; with exquisite neat- 
ness “the tow spun off the reel” (and how few noveliste, now-a-days, 
are competent to manage a close!); and the sprightliness, the grace, ~~ 
depth, are unimpaired by the intrusion of any mechanical process whic 
canbe detected. Were we given to prophesy In these days, when ~ 
Comet is keeping away from us for the express purpose (of eg oO 
rebuking arrogant prophecy, and when, &t @ moments warning, oe 
ture may rise of form and scope as yet totally undreamed of—we shou 
assert, with the confidence of those who know much and risk little, that 
the good days of “ Helen’s” _— oe steady popularity as 

i j t in, if not st ome. 

‘ Te bare Seles priest of the authoress; for to prowl about the 
rivate dwelling of a lady “ pen mm hand,” does not oy ug suit our 
umour. That Miss Edgeworth has taken her place with due distinction, 
in the brightest worlds of London and Paris, contemporary memoirs poe 
already told. Byron looked out for her even when Byron’s Gulnares an 

Zuleikas were the rage in May Fair. One of the happiest months —_ 
known at Abbotsford (as Mr. Lockhart assures us,) was the one —2 
followed her crossing of Scott's threshold. He wrote of her as a Goo 

Fairy—tiny in stature—lively of eye—kind and gay in speech. Nor a 
the vivacity dimmed even now which has made Miss Edgeworth, through- 








out her long life and distinguished literary career, not merely “the ob- 
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Notices of New 2ovks. 


Sacrep Ports or Exatanp anp America. New York. 1849. D. 
Appleton § Co. Asa sample of the mechanical portion of the art of 
book-making this volume is admirable. In type, paper, binding, and il- 
lustrations, it is rarely equalled. The engravings are on steel, several 
being after Westall's designs, whose somewhat severe style is especially 
adapted for Scriptural and religious subjects. The frontispiece, by Bei- 
demann, is new to us, and extremely beautiful—it represents a Jewish 
family weeping “by the waters of Babylon.” Edited by the experienced 
hand of Mr. R. W. Griswold, the contents of this book are in every way 
worthy of its attractive exterior. The editor, in his preface, acknow- 
ledges his obligations to two English works, not, we believe, republished 
here—‘Gems of the British Sacred Poets,” and a series of their lives, the 
former collected by a member of the University of Oxford, the latter 
written by R. A. Wilmott, of Trinity College, Cambridge. Mr. Gris 
wold, of course, adds the American selections, comprising samples culled, 
amongst others, from Mrs. Sigourney, Bryant, John G. Whittier, and the 
Rev. A.C. Coxe. We must make room for a sweet little poem by the 
last-named writer. 





THE CHIMES OF ENGLAND. 


The chimes, the chimes of Motherland, 
Of England, green and old, 
That out trom fane and ivied tower 
A thousand years have tolled; 
How glorious must their music be 
As breaks the hallowed day, 
And calleth with a seraph’s voice 
A nation up to pray ! 


Those chimes that tell a thousand tales, 
Sweet tales of olden time! 

And ring a thousand memories 
At vesper, and at prime ; 

At bridal, and at burial, 
For cottager and kin 


Those chimes—those > Christian chimes— 
How blessedly they ring ! 


Those chimes, those chimes of Motherland, 
Upon a Christmas morn, 
Out ae as the angels did, 
For a Redeemer born; 
How merrily they call afar, 
To cot and baron’s hall, 
With holly decked and mistletoe, 
To keep the festival! 


The chimes of England, how they peal 
From tower and Gothic pile, 

Where hymn and swelling anthem fill 
The dim cathedral aisle ; 

Where windows bathe the holy light 
On priestly heads that falls, 

And stains the florid tracer 
And banner-dighted walks, 


And then, those Easter bells, in spring, 
Those glorious Easter chimes ; 

How loyally they hail thee round, 
Old queen of oly times! 

From hill to hill, like sentinels, 
Responsively they cry, 

And sing the rising of the Lord, 
From vale to mountain high. 


I love ye—chimes of Motherland, 
With all this soul of mine, 

And bless the Lord that I am sprung 
Of good old English line ! 

And like a son I sing the lay 
That England’s gary tells ; 

For she is lovely to the Lord, 
For you, ye Christian bells! 


And heir of her ancestral fame, 
And happy in my birth, 
Thee, too, I love, my forest-land, 
The joy of all the earth ; 
For thine thy mother’s voice shall be, 
And here—where God is King— 
With English chimes, from Christian spires, 
The wilderness shal! ring. 


After this long, but, we trust, not unwelcome quotation, we can but 
hint at those thrice-worthy English poets, whose contributions eke out 
this goodly book. What a rich library rises to the view at the very men- 
tion of a few of their names! Andrew Marvell and Kirke White, Her- 
rick and Hemans, Phineas Fletcher and Bernard Barton—what con- 
trasts! what variety! Sterling piety and genuine poetic taste are found 
equally in the quaint, antique simplicity of the writers of the 16th and 
17th centuries, and in the elaborated harmonies of those of our own gene- 
Fration. It may be true, that in these days the sound sometimes lords it 
over the sense, that manner rather than matter appears the great desidera- 
tum of our writers; but there are specimens here before us showing that 
all vigour is not departed from the moderns, as we could bring Milman 
and Pollok to testify, if we were not limited tor space. Those who go 
through these selections, covering three centuries of sacred authorship, 
will find much to please,and much to edify them. The book, as a whole, 
has our hearty commendation, though it is not to be expected that every 
reader should agree with the editor in every one of the condensed criti- 
cisms prefixed to the extracts from each author. If Mr. Griswold should 
Prepare a second edition, as we sincerely trust he may, we would sug- 
gest his substituting some other sample of Richard Crashaw’s genius, in 
place of the verses on a prayer-book, given at page 150—Coleridge’s high 
eulogium on them to the contrary notwithstanding. Without being par- 
ticularly prudish, we do not think that highly-wrought imitations of the 
glowing allegories of the Song of Solomon are well adapted for general 
reading. We would look upon the originals with « mysterious rever- 
ence,” and not have them hammered out in fashion meet only for ultra- 
trauscendentalists to appreciate. 


Tue Romance or Yacurtina. By J. C. Hart. New York. 1849. 
Harpers. With the exception of a slight glimpse, from the Battery, at a 
flotilla of yachts lying off Castle Garden, and a passing allusion to a yacht 
built by a genuine Knickerbocker, A.D. 1616, there is nothing in this 
book to justify the title given to it. It treats neither of romance, nor of 
yachting; but is in the main a narrative of a voyage to Cadiz in a mer- 
chant schooner, with very discursive ramblings iuto all manner of sub- 
jects. The style is lively enough; and the descriptive portions of the 
book are entertaining. Some twenty-five pages, the most forcible of all, 
being the whole of Chapter II, are devoted to a fierce attack on the New 
England historians and speech-makers for arrogating to the Pilgrim Fathers 
of the Mayflower all the merit of early enterprise and subsequent progress 
on this Continent. Mr. Hart, on the part of New York, throws down the 
gauntlet of defiance against Massachusetts, and there is enough matter in 
his charge to make a very pretty quarrel between the champions of the 
two States. We have no intention of sifting this delicate question, which 
will probably be taken up by some of the descendants of the Pilgrims, 


seeing that the author under review speaks of New England records of | tensive patronage of American Artists, the Inter-National would rather 


the past as “ cool impudence, and falsification of history! pure Puritanic 
mendacity!” Rather strong language, and not likely to pass unnoticed. 

We have no care ourselves to pick a quarrel with Mr. Hart for his in- 
Cessant abuse of England and the English. We are more obliged to him 


for his candour, than annoyed by his attacks. In detailing the various | project cannot but have our cordial good wishes. If the Art-Union in its 
Motives that induced him to publish the work before us, he says, at | swimming tide of success were to run up its $50,000 for this year’s pur- 
page 53, with inimitable naiveé, “I confess, that my desire to roll back | chases into $500,000 for the next, we doubt not that such patronage would 


Che Alvion. 

bestowed upon us with a lavish hand by the English people and the Eng- 
lish press, enters not a little into my design.” Verily much of the abuse 
1s out of season, for it abounds ad nauseam, and seeing that the author only 
carries his readers from the Battery to Cadiz, and there dismisses them, 
itcould only legitimately be picked up en passant. But, as we have al- 
ready said, it does not give us much concern. 
Another great object in this book is to enforce the importance, justice, 
and expediency, of a close union between the United States and Spain. 
“Spain,” says the author, “is worth a score of such nations as France and 
England—the former always selfish and insincere, and the latter too arro- 
gant and presuming to be fellowshipped by Americans who have any re- 
spect for themselves” Gratitude to Spain for the “ direct bequest to 
all generations of Americans of a Continent to live upon, new, and fresh, 
and inviting—a western world of unalloyed liberty of thought and action 
—should bind us closer to her than to any other nation!” This idea, and 
some souvenirs of Columbus, Spain’s adopted son, constitute the plea as 
to the justice of the desired connection. For its importance, the princi 
pal argument we can find isthe reiterated value of its genial climate, its 
delicious fruits, and its lovely women! These are all very well in their 
way, but would make a poor basis for a commercial treaty with Spain ; 
aud a poor inducement for throwing overboard the Liverpool and Havre 
markets. Mr. Hart gives us more of the romance of trade than of the 
romance of yachting. 


He is not, however, deficient in humour ; his descriptions of Cadiz are 
well drawn, and his bull fights have much vigour. The thirty-five pages 
following these last are occupied by an attempt to prove that Shakspeare 
wrote very few of the plays attributed to him,—that, if he did, he crib. 
bed them—-and in short that he was no great Shakes after all. We are 
not prepared to contend the point with Mr. Hart; but we must observe, 
that if he covet the sort of fame that the man coveted who set fire to the 
great temple of Diana of the Ephesians, we doubt his being destined to 
achieve it. We must not omit to give Mr. Hart credit for his defence of 
the virtue of the Spanish women. He estimates it higher than less ob- 
servant travellers have done before him, and on this point we have no 
reason to think him prejudiced. 

Tates From Suakspeare. By Charles and Mary Lamb. New York, 
1849. C. 8. Francis § Co.—This is a very neat edition of a well known 
book ; and in the name of its authors it carries the best recommendation. 
It is intended for the use of young persons; and gives in simple language, 
often quoted from the original, a prose description of the stories embodied 
in many of Shakspeare’s plays. It will be found pleasant reading, 
especially for that portion of the community for whose use it was written. 
It is in asmall, thick octavo, illustrated by forty woodcuts. 

Mopvet Men. By Horace Mayhew. New York. Harpers.—This little 
volume is one of the best specimens of reprints that we have seen for 
many aday. It consists, as many readers know, of a series of broad car- 
icatures of London lite, originally published in Punch. The illustrations 
are admirable, and to our notion, they surpass the text. If the publish- 
ers have not imported the original woodcuts, we are glad to find so much 
talent in the artists of New York; and shail trust to see more of their 
handiwork. 

Essays anp Reviews. By Edwin P. Whipple. New York. 1848. 
Appletons.—The contributions of this accomplished writer to the “ North 
American,” the “American,” and other Reviews and Magazines, are 
here gathered into a couple of exceedingly neat volumes. This plan 
of gathering up scattered fruits, and presenting them in one well filled 
basket, grows apace, and is very acceptable to readers. It is bringing a 
second time before our eyes some of the riches lost amidst the rubbish 
of periodical publications. This work cannot fail of success and abun- 
dant sales. 

History oF Concress. By H. G. Wheeler, New York, 1848. Har- 
pers.—We have here the second volume of a biographical and political 
memoir of the most distinguished American legislators; the first was no- 
ticed in the Albion on the 24th of June last. The present volume is 
mainly occupied by a history of the Internal Improvement question, to 
examine which, or the mode in which it is here treated, would carry us 
out of our accustomed neutrality. The book evinces much care, and is, 
we doubt not, of much value to those who study the complicated politics 
of this country. This work is in full sized octavo, and handsomely 
got up. 

Berrorp’s Wortp as 1t Moves, No.1. New York. R. G. Berford 
§ Co.—This is the first number of a new periodical, compiled princi- 
pally from foreign papers, something after the fashion of Littell’s Living 
Age. Whilst we cordially welcome any new publication that aids in 
disseminating instruction and entertainment at acheap rate, we can- 
not say that the name of Freperick JERomE as partner and general 
agent, gives the title page any additional attraction in oureyes. We 
need not say who he is. His humanity and gallant bearing at the burn- 
ing of the Ocean Monarch have been hailed with acclamation, apprecia- 
ted, and rewarded. We would cheerfully have given our mite to aid in 
raising him in his own sphere of life, for which he appears eminently 
qualified. But to take him out of it, and place him in one for which he 
has no qualification whatever, with the notion that his name will draw 
attention, sayours somewhat too much of clap-trap. We wonder Mr. 
Barnum did not secure him tor his museum. 





A New Encravine.—We have repeatedly recommended our city rea- 
ders to see the exhibition of modern pictures belonging to Messrs. Gou- 
pil, Vibert & Co. Visitors to that gallery must have remarked with 
pleasure and approval a charming “‘ Undine” by Miller, swinging from 
the branch of a tree, and dabbling her feet into the water over which 
she hangs. The fair nymph is as sweet an embodiment as can be imag- 
ined of Fouqué’s delicious creation. This picture has been beautifully 
mezzotinted in Paris, and the engraving is now in the market for sale. 
We commend it highly. It does full justice to the original. 





New Music.—Carnaval 4 Paris, a polka, by M. Strakosch—Beauties of the 
Steyermarkische Musical Company, including Gung’l’s Sounds from Home, the 
Fest March, Hyacinth Polka, §c.—Julius Quadrilles, from the Christy Melo. 
dies, by J. C. Scharpf—Sweet Peace, a sacred duet, composed and arranged by W 
Clifton, dedicated to the Rev. Orville Dewey, D. D.—I have found thee, a ballad 
by S. C. Massett. These are all published in good style by W. Vanderbeck, 
Agent, 479 Broadway—Dombey § Son Quadrilles by Mrs. John Macfarren, pub. 
lished by Firth, Pond & Co. 


a 
AN INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION. 

We have received the prospectus of a new Institution, contemplated 
under the above title. It is by no means intended to rival the National 
Art-Union, already in such flourishing existence—but to promote, in a 
somewhat different manner, a kindred and equally laudable object. In- 
asmuch as the National Art-Union seeks to foster American Art by an ex- 


seek to improve American éaste by distributing amongst all classes choice 
specimens of foreign skill. Believing, and having repeatedly hinted our 
opinion, that the Fine Arts in this country would be most materially im- 
proved by a liberal infasica into them of old-world excellence, such a 


would aid in the production of a single pictmre. The excellence of the 
American, or any other school of art, must be tested by quality and not 
by quantity. 

We need not just at present trouble our readers with the details of the 
project under notice. [t resembles in the main similar associations. It 
is proposed to raise money by subscriptions, to give each subscriber a 
first rate engraving, and to the lucky few, whom the lottery may favour, 
well selected pictures from European studios. This little innocent gam- 
bling, this putting in a trifle with the chance of drawing out a great 
prize, has undoubtedly been the main cause of the great success of these 

institations; and we houestly think this is one of the few cases in which 
the result sanctifies the means. Be that as it may, it remains for us to say a 
few words abgut the projectors of this spirited enterprise. They are 
Messrs Govrit, Visert & Co. of this city and Paris whose gallery of the 
Modern French School we have several times commended, and who 

imported that saperb picture, by Delaroche, of Napoleon crossing the 
Alps, which we fear will never rival here the popularity of Tom Thumb. 
The American public are much indebted to these gentlemen for publish- 
ing this scheme. We trust that it will be approved and carried out; 
but we trust also that they will not expend much time and money in urging 
it, in their own names, upon the public. With the highest respect for them, 

and a thorough appreciation of their enterprise aud good taste, we must 
say that such an association can scarcely succeed if ostensibly under their 
management, The public would not subscribe on a large scale to any 
project of the sort, if it were under the control of any individual or 
firm ; still less will they do so when it emanates from a house deeply en- 
gaged in the very business it is proposed to take in hand. If carried out, 
they would incessantly be subject to the charge of interested motives, 
and, with the must honest intentions and the most honourable conduct, 
be mortified beyond eudurance by aspersions cast upon them. We only 
wonder that this very obvious view of the matter did not occur to theme 
selves. Buying and selling works of art is their professed business, and 
we hope it is profitable—but can they expect that any large number of 
persons will put down five dollars a year, to be returned in sach artistical 
shape as Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. shall find expedient? We trust 
we shall not be misunderstood in this matter; but we should be sorry to 
see a desirable object foiled by the want of a few words of plain speak- 
ing. The names of a President, Committee, &c., all disinterested in the 
matter, and of well-known standing in places of public trust, will bea 
sine qué non fur a successful International Art-Union. We will not, how- 
ever, ourselves, forget that we are indebted to Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & 


Co. for the idea. 
eS 


BUSINESS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


A power which has subjected everything else to the rules of arithmetic 
and the reign of returns could not be expected to escape its own law. 
The House of Commons is now reduced to a tabular form ; and its last 
session is before us in columns, with sum totals at the end. Amon 
many other facts, we now learn that from the opening, on November 18, 
to the prorogation, on September 5, the hon. House sat no less than 170 
days. ts sittings amounted to 1,407 1-2 hours, being on the average 8 
hours 163 minutes a-sitting. Of these hours 1364 were after midnight. 
The total number of entries in the Votes of the proceedings were 10, 
412; the total number of divisions 255; of which 132 were on public 
matters, and 23 on private bills. Of these, again, 42 divisions on public 
matters and one on a private bill were after midnight. An alphabetical 
list of the divisions further informs us of their subjects, the aggregate 
number of members voting, the Ayes and Noes, and whether the division 
took place before midnight or after. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
the genius of ne en shines through the ae ya a cg are, how- 
ever, curious enough, and suggest some important questions. 

Until of late en it was pa a for granted that the House would never 
sit more than four days in the week, Wednesday and Saturday being very 

roperly spared, not to rest and recreation, but to the other duties of 
Tite esides legislation. Our Ministers and other great functionaries have 
something else to do besides listening to speeches and getting in a word 
of their own when they can. Debate is only one of their occupations. 
They have tocarry on the executive government of the country, to choose 
measures, to prepare them, and to deliberate oh the best means of carry- 
ing them through Parliament, and mending them in their progress. Two 
“ working” days for these manifold and arduous labours is not an exces 
sive allowance. With that deduction, however, the last session would 
have run out forty-two weeks and a-half. So it became necessary to 
surrender nearly all the Wednesdays and many of the Saturdays to what 
is called legislation. More than eight months were actually occupied by 
the session,—eight months of hard work, of long days and long nights 
—eight months of such toil as acommon day labourer would gladly 
exchange for hedging and ditching, or thrashing, or any other healthy oc- 
cupation. Meanwhile, the whole public service sutfered in every way. 
Official business ran into arrears. Deputations were huffed. Letters 
were briefly or officially answered. Measures were introduced ina 
slovenly state, or thrown overboard, in the storm of discussion, to ease 
the labouring Cabinet. The Queen was left without advisers at critical 
moments. Royal personages waited in her anti-rooms while messen- 
gers were hunting for a Minister. Everything was waiting. Govern- 
ment lived from hand to mouth, and did the real work of the nation, or 
rather, did not do it, in the odd minutes of the day, while all the time, 
health, strength, genius, virtue, prudence, and patriotism of our rulers 
were sacrificed to sitting on benches eight and a quarter hours every 
day, with brief intervals, from afternoon to some hours past midnight ; 
hearing prosy men saying the same thing a hundred times over, each 
echo of the stupid original, fainter and duller than the last. 

It is clear that something must be done, and that now is the time to do 
it. The last session is wi‘hout a precedentin our Parliamentary annals 
for length, and for severity,—for the number of days and of hours. It 
has told. with fatal effect in several deplorable instances ; but in no 
result so deplorably as in the damaged character of the sessional 
legislation. At this moment, too, half Europe appears to be en- 

aged in the labour of creating new legislatures, and it becomes our 
Sa. as we value our own, and wish to reoommend it, to rid it of 
every imperfection. The question is how to elicit all the sense, all 
the information, and all the eloquence of the House without permitting 
the sense to run into prosiness, the information into trifles, and the elo- 
quence into rant. Thatisthe work to be done. A good conversationist, 
besides saying what is worth hearing himself, has the happy knack of 
giving everybody else a turn, of finding out what each one present has to 
say, and making him contribute his part to the evening’s entertainment. 
But a talker kills everybody else, and the evening as well. The House 
of Commons is invaded, pillaged, and destroy by talkers. What is 
wanted is to check mere iteration and verbiage. Let the value of time 
be recognized, and let that recognition be made in the standing orders of 

ouse. f 

the Select Committee appointed to consider the best means of promot- 
ing the despatch of public business made a very useful report, in which, 
after describing the evils which came to an intolerable height this last 
session, they offered certain recommendations -which we trust will be 
attended to. With those recommendations before us, we venture to sug- 

est the most available yg for improvement in legislation and de- 

ate. The first in order of time is the prepwretes of measures. It is 
evident they come to the house in the rough to be licked into shape, and 
therefore inviting cavil and attack. This is no trifling evil when we con- 
sider that, besides the antipathies of p , there is a great inducement 
to attack measures and have a hand in their alteration, sim ly as a mode 
of acquiring a Parliamentary name. The official staff for the preparation 
of Ministerial measures is clearly insufficient. If any saving is possible 
in the payments to the officers of the House, and the other costs ~f _ 
establishment, the money might be well employed in rendering bi 
more fit for the ordeal of a popular legislature. The second point 18 @ 
better distribution of the work between the two houses. | ne present 
plan kills the Commons, and lets the Lords stagnate 1» idleness. For 
three fourths of the session the Peers are obliged to steal work from the 
Commons by anticipation and other mancuvres. During the last - 
weeks of the session they are reduced to the registration of bills which 
they have not time to discuss. The third point is to reduce the oppor- 
tunities of renewing the discussion after the sense of the Howse has been 
decisively pronounced. A large proportion of the 1,407 1.2 hours of the 
last session were spent in frivolous and vexatious attempts to fight battles 
over again, and possibly to weary the House into a surrender of its judg- 








(I care not whether in season or out of season) the aspersions, that have been | immediately tell in the multiplication of paintings—but we doubt if it 
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ment. But perhaps the most important point of all, aud that which pro- 
misés taost hope of improvement, is some plan of compe.ling orators to 
s=i limits as to time. Certaiu statements demand a larger allywance. A 
financial exposé, or any miuisterial statement introductory to 1 measure,— 
any speech bond fide introductory ot a bill may be excepted. Otherwise, 
as a general rule, no speaker requires more than au hour for the full 
elucidation of his argaments and facts. Our readers are little aware ofthe 
number of speeches which our reporters reduce from two hours’, or eveu 
m three hours’ speaking, to one hour's easy reading, with the greatest 
advantage to the reputation of the speaker, and the comlortof the read- 
er. In the United States’ Congress the limit ot one hour works admirably, 
and is hardly felt by the most ditfuse speakers, though before it speeches 
were reckoued, not by hours, but by days. We may be supposed to have 
aninterest in brevity. Perhaps we have, But our interest is te interest 
of the public and of the Legislature. Whatihe public will not read mem- 
— Parliament will not hear, aud tuereiove it had better not be uttered. 
— Times. 


cERmeEEe 

Burstine or THe Victoria BaLLooy.—Mr. Green, the ve(@ran Bug- 
lish aeronaut, has had the misfortune to lose his celebrated Victoria Bal- 
loon, by means of which he has made many voyages, sometimes accom- 
panied by a number of his friends. He had given uotice of his ivtention 
to make his 409th ascension at Halstead, on October 27, buta vivlent 
storm of wind sad rain compelled him to postpone the excursivu to the 
following day. On that day the weather had undergone uo improvement. 
ro em concourse of visitors, however, having assembled, the process of 

flating the balloon was sulfered to go on, in the hope that the storm 
might abate. The sequel is thus described by the reporter for the Loo- 
don Times— 

“ The committee had madef ihe best possible arrangements ; al! parties 
concerned were in harmony, and anxious to give satisfaction—bat the 
elements forbade the fulfilment of their desires. The storm iucreased, 
the wind kept up its attacks on the resiraiued aerial monster as though 
determined to sweep itaway. Moored to the earth by five stroug ropes 
and stakes, ballasted by about ene ton and a half of iron weights attach- 
ed with ropes tothe ring or hoop, surrounded by about 30 or 40 power- 
ful labourers and members of the committee, employed under the control 
of Mr. C. Green and his brother, in governing the furious rolling and vio- 
lent lifts and plunges of the graud prisoner ; it seemed fora long time 
that tho efforts and resolute energy of humanity might be allowed a vic- 
tory over the fury of the blast. Bat, alas! about a quarter to 12 o’clock, 
when the hurricane was at its height, the immense inflated creature was 
raised by a sudden jerk a few feet from the earth. Again aud again it 
lifted and rolled and dashed itself to the ground: and on the part of the 
brave fellows who stuck to the ropes and netting, there was an indomit- 
able perseverance scarcely conceivable. The danger of being dashed 
among the ot weights, or violently hurled to the ground, was most 
imminent ; but all held on manfully until, at 12 o’clock, one of the long- 
strained ropes was snapped by the throes of the immense machine. At 
once, the hoop with the iron weights and 20 human beings were lifted up 
siz or eight feet from the ground. The hoop broke in halves, dropping 
men and iron weights in a confused heap beneath; and, doubling its 
height, the balloon rose to 16 or 18 feet, with the stakes by which it had 
been confined wrenched from the ground, and two or three men still 
oaneng om the hoop. The netting, however, being no longer equally re- 
tained by the broken hoop, and the balloon rolling entirely over on its 
side in the air (owing to the detention of one remaining rope), the netting 
—— ripped up on the side of the balloon then uppermost, and the 
silk enclosure, shelling itself evt of the ripped envelope. burst trom end 
toend. The men and weights and netting tell mingled in confusion— 
away flew the immense mass of silk, rent in every direction, and the grand 
balloon was no more!” 

Tue Taree Great Raitwar Companies.—The proposed amalgama- 
tion of the London and North-Western, Great Western, and South-Wes- 
tern Railways will, if effected, create the most powerful combiuation 
ever kuown in the country, and bring to one undertaking an amount of 
capital larger than any of our great national undertakings. The total 
amount of the capital of the amalgamated company will be £ 42,371,230 
divided as under:—Loudon and North-Western Capital, raised by shares, 
£14,044,573; by loans, £9,186,672 ; total, £23,231,245. The shares in 
this company are 10,184 original shares, of £100 each, which are paid 
up; 55,000 London and Birmingham £25 shares, upon which £22 have 
been paid ; 168,380 new quarter (£25) shares upon which £7 only have 
been paid ; 66,879 fifths or £20 shares, on which £18 have still to be 

aid ; 12,090 London and Manchester £40 shares, £25 paid, and £15 

ue; 30,000 Manchester aud Birmingham £10 shares, marked A, upon 
which £9 are paid ; 60,000 ditto, werked B, £9 paid ; 70,000 marked C, 
£1 paid. Consequently the company have power to make calls to the 
amount of £5,251,012. 

The capital of the Great Westeri is £11,457,277 ; £6,478,221 being 
raised by shares, and £4,979,056 by loan. The share capital is divided 
as under :—25,000 shares of £100 each, £90 paid up; 28,000 £50 
shares; all paid; 93,000 £25 shares upon which £4 are still due; 37,500 
£20 shares, paid up; and 69,700 new £17 shares, on which £13 have 
been paid. This company has still power to make calls to the amount of 
£761,400. 

The South Western Company has raised from shares £6,075,387, and 
by loans £1,609,350, or a total of 7,684,737. The South-Western shares 
may be classed as under :—25,840 £50 paid up shares ; 60,000 new £50 
shares, upon which £42 10s. have been paid; 46,500 £40 shares, upon 
which £34 have been _) 9266 £50 consolidated tenths, paid up ; 
12,000 £40 consolidated tenths, paid up; 120,560 £16 13s. 4d. thirds, 
upon which £13 6s. 8d. have been paid; 147,766 new 7 per cent. scrip, 
upon which £1 13s. 4d. only have been called up. This company has 
therefore power to make calls to theamount of £2,815,798, 6s. 8d. 

The amalgamated companies will, by their present powers, be entitled 
to call up, within the time allowed by the act for doing so, the sum of 
£8,819.201 6s. 8d. The entire weekly receipt of the three companies, 
should they not exceed their present average, will be £70,000 per week, 
or £3,640,000 per annum. The number of miles of railway over which 
the companies will have control will be nearly 2000, upwards of 1000 of 
which they will have in their absolute possession. The great company 
will, by means of their own and other lines, in which they are beneficially 
interested, have the entire traffic from Plymouth to Perth. 








Tue Napier Famity—A brief notice of the general history of this dis- 
tinguished family may not be unacceptable to the public at the present 
period, when the name of Napier has - gegen 80 prominent in connexion 
with important events. It may be well, at the same time, to clear up a 
point which has long been the subject of doubt—the particular birth- 

lace of the three distinguished military brothers, viz., Lieut.-General 
Ri Charles Napier, G.C.B., the hero of Scinde: Lieut.-General Sir 
George Napier, K.C.B., Colonel of the First West India Foot ; aud Major- 
General Sir William Napier, K.C.B., the military historian, and late Lieut.- 
Governvr of Guertisey. To these officers Rear-Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier, K.C.B., late M.P. for Marylebone, its first cousin. Sir Charles 
Napier, the Scinde hero, was borne in London on the 10th of Aug., 1782, 
his father being Colonel the Hon. George Napier (sixth son of the sixth 
Lord Napier), aud his mother, Lady Sarah, seventh daughter of the 
second Duke of Richmond. Sir George Napier was also born in London 
on the 20th of June, 1781. The Hon. George Napier was afterwards 
<a of the army accounts in Ireland, and the issue of his marriage 
while residing in that part of the empire was Major-General Sir William 
Francis Patrick Napier, K.C.B., who was borne at Celbridge, county of 
Kildare, on the 17th of December, 1785, and who is father of the Countess 
of Arran, and the lady of Mr. P. W. Miles, M.P. for Bristol, once the dis- 
tinguished Protectionist leader. Richard, born in 1787 ; Henry Edward, 
Captain R.N. born 1789; Emily Louisa, married to Sir Henry Banbury, 
Bart., K.C.B.; and two daughters, who died when oung. Some time 
since a contemporary in noticing the family, p Astro | Scotland as being 
the birthplace of the three brothers, while a Dublin journal claimed for 
Ireland that honour. Both statements were inaccurate. Their father was 
Scotch, and their mother English. Sir Charles, the Admiral, is son of 
Hon. Charles Napier, second sen of the sixth lord.—European Times. 





Tue Assyrian Antiquitizs.—t{tis with infinite regret we have to state 
that the cases of Assyrian sculpture, &¢., which have reached the British 
Museum from Nimroud, vid Bombay, have suffered so much in their tran 
sit as to have greatly impaired the value of some, aud utterly destroyed 
the usefulness and interest of others. The whole are in bad or ruined 
condition, and obliged to be placed at once in skilful hands to amend and 
restore what is possible. The drawers, generally, had been so carelessly 
packed with stone and glass, or vitrified substances and alabaster einbd 
together, that the latter two frailer materials have been, in many instances 
broken to pieces, or ground inte dust. The destruction in this respect is 
irreparable. The ivory subjects and carved stones and inecriptbene 
though mutilated, are not so fatally lost ; and when they are cleated of 
the mud and dirt in which they were tound by Mr. Layard, and forward. 
ed to England, will, we trust, lead us to a more certain knowledge of this 
ancient world, people, and their arts and histories. We presume that 
several weeks must elapse before the antiquities can be in a fit state to be 











shown to the pubiie. In addition to the misfortunes we have mentioned, 
we are sorry to say that some of the most precious of the relics which 
reached Bombay have not got thence to London. By whom or how ab- 
stracted does not appear ; but certain it is that they were seen in India, 
and are not among the packages forwarded to England ; and it is lamen- 
table to think that, after having been preserved by Mother Earth for 3000 


years, they should have been brought to the light of day only to perish.— 
London Literary Gazette. . qeihpnaradaherdied gt 


Jusitex or tue Caurcnu Missionary Sociery.—Wedunesday Nov. the 
Ist, being the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the Church Mis- 
siouary ayee its jubilee was celebrated in all parts of the country. His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury preached a sermon on the occasion 
in the forenoon, _in 8t. Ann’s Church, Blackfriars: and the Bishop ot 
London preached in the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Villiers’s Church, St. George's, 
Bloomsbury. The reason why St. Aun’s Church, Blackfriars, was selec- 
ted for the Archbishop was, that the annual sermons on behalf of the funds 
of the society were preached in ittor a period ot 17 years after its forma- 
tion. The annual income of the society is, in round numbers, about 
£ 100,000 ; but on thisoccasion it is intended to make extraordinary exer- 
tions to raise a Jubilee Fund of £100,000, making the sumcollected in 
1848, £200,000. In Sierra Leone and Western Africa the number of com- 
municants in the society’s churches is upwards of 2000, and the number of 
attendants on the respective ministrations of the clergymen is 7000. In 
New Zealand the number of communicants in the seciety’s places of wor- 
ship is 5000. In Incia the number of members is also 5000 ; in addition 
to which 30,000 are under a regular course of Christian instruction, while 
16,000 children regularly attend the society’s schools. The society has 
upwards of one hundred stations in diffrent parts of the world, and 139 
clergymen are supported by its funds. The number of missionaries sent 
out by the society since its commencement was 576, and the entire amount 
of money rai on its behalf eaceeded £2,500,000. A collection was 
made at the close of the services in St. Ann’s, Blacktriars, St. George's, 
Bloomsbury, and at the various other churches in which sermons were 
preached on behalf ot the Jubilee Fund. The amount received was, we 
understand, in every instance, exceedingly liberal.—London paper. 








Tue “ Ockan Monarcu "—It will be interesting jto our readers to 
learn that her Majesty’s government has been pleased to present Captain 
Joaquim Marquis Lisboa (of the steam frigate Afonzo and who ecdored 
such important service to those on board the burnin ship Ocean Monarch) 
with a valuable gold chronometer, made by Mr. Charles Frodsham, of 
Aruold’s establishment, 84 Strand. Its size is that of the ordinary waist- 
coat pocket watch, and it has the peculiar application in it which renders 
it capable of resisting rough usage. It ia also a perfect model of his 
Marine Chronometer No 2, which obtained for him in 1831 the Govern- 
ment prize of £170. The preseutation chronometer bears the following 
inscription :— 

“* Presented by the British Government to Captain Joaquim Marquis 
Lisboa, of the steam frigate Afonzo, of the Brazilian Imperial Navy, in 
testimony of their admiration of the gallantry and humanity displayed by 
him iu rescuing many British subjects from the burning wreck of the ship 
Ocean Monarch, August, 1848. 

Swepisu Cotoyization.—A letter from Stockholm, under date of Oct. 
20, states that a ship commanded by Capt. Lagakiow, has just sailed 
from that port for Tahiti, with about 300 laborers and mechanics of all 
trades, who had been invited by Mr. Bornemann, the Swedish Consul, to 
come to that island for the purpose of founding a colony there. They 
were engaged in the first place under a contract with Mr. Bornemann for 
a term of five years to establish certain manufactures, and among others 
that of palm oil, and also soap and cocoa. The ship carried out all des- 
criptions of necessary furniture, instruments and tools necessary for the 
colony, two framed houses, of wood and iron, and a library of the best 
works, in Swedish, ancient and modern. This library is a gift contributed 
by the booksellers of Stockholm, with a view that the Swedish language 
might be preserved among the future colouists, and perpetuated among 
their descendents. * 

The Queen has presented to two brothers, named Thomas and Fraucis 

3ullock, working men, at Cheadle, Staffordshire, a sum of £10, to enable 

them to publish a work which they have jointly written, and which they 
have entitled ** Popular Education ; an aptidote to juvenile delinquency, 
aud a great security of national virtue.” 











Tue Arctic Exrgpirion.—The Lord Gambier, Captain Hill, a whaler, 
which arrived at Stromuess on Monday, brings intellizxence tour days la- 
ter than any previously received from Sir James Ross. The Lord Gam- 
bier spoke Sir James in lat. 74 deg. 20 min. near a point called the Devil’s 
Toumb, on the east side of Baflin’s Bay. The Lord Gambier got across 
the bay to the west side on the 4th of August, and Captain Hill expec- 
ted that the expedition would cross about the middle of the same month. 
The wind was blewing trom the 8S. W. No news of Sir John Franklin.— 
Nautwal Standard. 

At the very moment when itis ramorued that the Emperor Nicholas 
has promised his niece, the daughter of the Grand Duke Michael, to 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, so svon as ke shall be elected President of 
iue Freuch Republic, a report more correct circulates in Paris. The 
daughter of Lucien Bonaparte, who, it seems, prosesses a very democra- 
lic disdain fer the advantages of aristocracy and even of wealth, is said 
to have promised her young and charming daughter to a simple function- 
ary, ofdecidedly plebeian origin whose father is neither more nor less 
than a grocer in the suburbs ot Strasbourg. Thus the happy bridegroom 
may become within a few days a member of the glorious family of the 
Bonapartes, and perchance before long he may be allied to the illustrious 
house of Romanot!.—Courrier des Etats Unis. 








Prince WinpiscuGratz.—* The Generalissimo of the Austrian troops, 
is exceedingly rich, and decends in the maternal side from the celebrated 
Wallenstein. He is of the greatest bravery : and his devotion to the 
imperial family is unlimited, although he has instituted a process against 
that family for the renewal of the name and restoration of the property of 
Wallenstein. Atthe head of the Grand Duke Constantine’s Regiment of 
Cuirassiers he greatly distinguished himself on several occasions in 1814, 
and was decorateJ,with the cross ofMaria Theresa for resisting successful- 
ly for three hours, ina pass aforce of quadruple strenth. Windischgratz is 
about 62 years of age. 





The Boston Advertiser announces the intended retirement in January of 
President Everett from Harvard University. Our readers will remem- 
ber him as the able and respected Minister of the United States at the 
Court of St. James. 


Statuettes of Powers’ Greek Slave, 15 inches high, are advertised in 
the Loudon papers fer sale at eight dollars. They are manufactured, we 
believe, at the potteries in Staffordshire. 

Leigh Hunt has in the press a new work called “The Town.” 


The “ Hermann” on her last voyage to Southampton from this port 
was 164 Cayson the passage. She damaged one of her engines and could 
use but one wheel for 1200 miles. She will be detained for repairs. 
Her mails, specie, and passengers were forwarded to Bremen by a 
chartered steamer. 

The number of passengers officially reported to have travelled by rail- 
ing the last half year, is 26,330,492. This is equivalent to one railway 
ride for every man, woman, and child in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

One of the arches of the South-Western Railway viaduct, in Lambeth, 
has been fitted as an infant school, anotheris about to be used as an inde- 
pendent chapel, aud some ciiaritable persons are about to hire one or two 
other arches as shelters for the houseless during the approaching winter. 

T. B. Macaulay was to be brought forward as a Candidate for the Lord 
Rectorship of the University of Glasgow, The election was to take place 
ou the 15th ult. It is generally a political and not a literary contest. The 
present Rector, Colonel Muir is a Conservative, and defeated Lord John 
Russell at the last election. 


The Queen has appointed Mr. Henry Halford Vaughan, M.A., of the 
Inner Temple, barrister, to be the Regius Professor of Modera History 
in the University of Oxford. The announcementof Mr. Hallam's accep- 
tance of this office was, of course, erroneous. 

It is understood that the authorities of the English mint will, after the 
great delay which has taken place, issue in the course of December, the 
medals for distribution to the oificers, non-commissioned officers, and pri- 
vates engaged in the actions in the Peninsula during the period from 1806 
to 1814. 

Mr. Chambers has intimated his withdrawal from the contest for the 
Edinburgh Provostship, and accordingly the field is left to Mr. Johnston, 
a more ultra Liberal, without the probability of competition. 


It is stated that the British Government intend to deal with the general 
question of turnpike trusts in the next session of Parliament, and are en- 
deavouring to obtain information to enable them to do so with effect. 

The Royal Mersey Yacht Club, recently presented to their commodore, 
Thomas Littledale, Esq., a massive gold snuff-box, as a memorial of their 
admiration of the gallantry and humanity hedisplayed on board his yacht 





Queen of the Ocean, in saving under circumstances of great difficulty, the 
lives of thirty-two of the crew and passengers of the emigrant ship Ocean 
Monarch. 


According to the Kolnische Zeitung, the total population of the Austrian 
empire in 37,060,000, is thus divided—Sclavonians, 17.330,000 ; Germans, 
7,285,000; Italians, 5,183,000; Magyars, 4,800,000 ; Wallachians, 2,156,- 
000 ; Jews, 475,000 ; and Gipsies, 128,000. 

As adiligence was passing lately over Mount St. Gothard, an avalanche 
fell upon it, and one of the passengers was killed. 

The Republic of Liberia has been officially recognised by Lord Pal- 
merston on behalf of the British Government. 


A communication has taken place between the authorities at the Horse 
Guards and the trustees of King’s College with the view ot adding to the 
latter institution a department for military education. If arrangements 
are made, similar proposals will probably emanate from the public 
schools. 





Tue Catirornia Gop Fever.—Messrs. Grinnell, Minturn & Co. have 
recently received a letter from one of their captains, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy :— 

Moyrersy, Sept. 15, 1848. 
Messrs. Grinnell, Minturn & Co. : 

Sirs—I embrace this opportunity to inform you of my situation, which 
is bad enough. All hands have left me but two; they will stay till the 
cargo is landed and ballast in, then they will go. Both mates will leave 
in a few days, and then I will have only the two boys, and I am fearful 
that they will run. I have got all landed but 900 barrels; on Monday I 
shall get off ballast, if the weather is good. There is no help to be got 
at any price. : 

The sture ship that sailed from here ten days ago took three of my men 
at $100 per month; there is nothing that anchors here but what loses 
their men. I have had a hard time in landing the cargo; I go in the boat 
every load. If I can get it on shore I shall save the freight. As for the 
slip she will lie here for a long time, for there’s not the least chance of 
getting acrew. The coasters are giving $100 per month. All the ships 
at San Francisco have stripped and laid up. The Flora, of New London, 
is at San Francisco; all left. You probably have heard of the situation of 
things here. 

A sailor will be up at the mines for two months, work on his own ac- 
couut, and come down with from two to three thousand dollars, and those 
that go in parties do much better. I have been offered $20 per day to 
go, by one of the first men here, and work one year. It is impossible for 
me to give you any idea of the gold that is got here. 

Yours, respectfully, CHRISTOPHER ALLYN. 
Captain of the ship Izaak Walton. 





Representation or Kine’s Lyxw.—Some of the electors of this bor- 
eugh are desirous of bringing Lord Stanley’s eldest son into parliament, 
as the successor of their late representative, the lamented Lord George 
Bentinck. The Honourable Edward H. Stanley is at present travelling 
through the United States, and the requisition has consequently been 
presented to his father. Lord Stanley has replied to the electors as 
follows :— 

“Sr. James’s-square, Oct. 30, 1848. 

“ Gentlemen,—I regret that, not having returned to Londo until late 
on Saturday evening, I was unable, by return of post, to express my 
grateful sense of the high compliment you have been pleased to pay my 
son, in forwarding to him, through me, a requisition signed by nearly two 
hundred electors, inviting him to become a candidate for the seat unhap- 
pily vacant by the untimely death of your late admirable representative, 
and my dear and valued friend, Lord George Bentinck. The satisfaction 
which [ naturally feel that one bearing my name, and in whom I take so 
deep an interest, should be thought by you worthy of so high an hon- 
our, is greatly increased by perceiving that the requisition 18 signed in- 
discriminately by electors of all shades of opinion in that great Conser- 
vative party, which recent events have unfortunately divided, but whose 
harmouy and combined action, as far as may be found practicable, ap- 
pear to me to be all-important to the best interests of the country. You 
are aware that my son is absent on a distant tour, which will make it 
impossible for me to communicate with him on the subject, or for him 
personally to pay his respects, and explain his views to the constituency 
of Lynn; but while I regret the circumstance on this account, I am sure 
you will not blame a young man, with no immediate prospect of being 
called into public life, seeks to add to his stock of information by making 
himself personally acquainted with the condition of our North American 
colonies, and of those great and rising states which are connected with 
us by so many ties of mutual interest, of common origin, and even of 
civil and political institutions. Of my son’s epinions, so far as he has 
had an opportunity of forming them on public affairs, | confidently be- 
lieve that on all essential points they coiucide with mine; but it would 
be unjust alike to him and to you were I, in his absence, to bind him by 
specific pledges on particular questions which may arise; and I think I 
am right in assaming that the constituency of Lyan is too wise, even 
ps iy present, to desire so to fetter the judgement of their represen- 
tative. Should you, on farther reflection, be satisfied to overlook the 
accident of his absence (which, however, the knowledge of your kind 
intentions will, I am persuaded, lead him to curtail as much as possible,) 
and to take him upon trust as the candidate of your selection, I may ven- 
ture, in his name, gratefully to accept the honour you propose to confer 
on him; and to promise, on his part, not indeed that he will adequately 
replace him whom you have lost, but that he will at least endeavour to 
show his sense of the confidence you repose in him by emulating the se- 
dulous attention to public business, and the anxiety to ae mote the local 
interests of his constituents, which eminently distinguished him by whom 
you were so long and so ably represented. 

«« T have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
“ Your obliged and faithful servant, 
“ STANLEY.’ 


Another letter from Lord Stanley has also appeared in the London pa- 
pers, touching the subscription getting up in London for a testimonial to 
the late Lord George Bentinck, the propriety of which is urged im his 
lordship’s usually effective manner. But it is the date, and not the pure 
port, of this letter that has attracted netice. It is written from Woburn 
Abbey, which many readers know well is the seat of Lord John Russell s 
eldest brother, the present Duke of Bedford; and being a right hospita 
ble mansion it is sometimes looked upon as the head-quarters of Whigge- 
ry during the recess. The London quid-nuncs asic what is in the wind 
when they find Lord Stanley there—forgetting that social intercourse 
does not of necessity involve political alliance. We remember Mr. Ma- 
caulay dating his address to the Ediuburgh electors from “ Windsor Cas 
tle” and the smile it occasioned; but there is no room to draw a corres 
ponding inference from this present date of “ Woburn Abbey.” 


Riot in a Cwurcn.—On Sunday, the 29th of October, the church of 
St. Sidwell, in the city of Exeter, was the scene of a disgraceful riot 
during the time of the evening service, in consequence of the a 8 
gle, who officiated at the lecture, entering the pulpit in his surplice. | t 
appears that Mr. Ingle, who is a young man, hes persisted in a 
notwithstanding the dislike of the parishioners to such proceedings, an 
notwithstanding the pastoral directions of the Bishop of the re er ha 
time back, in consequence of the scenes which arose in St. Sidwell’s and 
other churches from its adoption. The uproar commenced with 5 pr wn 
“coughing down.” Several persons then moved towards ry re 
making a great noise in their progress; a young woman a of any = 
of hysterics, uttering loud shrieks, whilst a mob . e py the 
doors of the building. A cry of “ fire,” was raised, followed by an an- 
nouncement that the church doors were closed, and a rush was made to 
burst them open. Some persons cried, ‘« Turn him out!” “ Put out kis 
lights!” In the galleries the uproar was at its height, whistling, the 
noise of catcalls, and such cries as are heard in theatres, hurrahing, &c., 
echoed through the edifice. Mr. Ingle still persisted to read his text, 
but was quite inaudible, and the row increased, some of the congregation 
waving their hats, standing on the seats, jumping over the seats, bawling 
roaring, and gesticulating, like a mob atan election. The rev. gentleman, 
in the midst of the confusion, Rg pens & message to the mayor re- 
questing his assistance, and whilst the messenger was gone on his errand, 
the churchwarden, Mr.Hayman, addressed the people, and also requested 
Mr. Ingle to remove the cause of the ill-feeling expressed at his appeat- 
ance. Mr. Ingle treated the request with indif erence, upon which a Mr. 
B. Hill addressed him in no measured terms, and insisted on his leaving 
the pulpit. The mayor at length arrived, and shortly afterward ‘he 
superintendant of the police and several constables. The Rey. Chan 
cellor Harringten and the Venerable Archdeacon Bartholomew also = 
rived. The mayor enforced silence, and after admonishing the people, 
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connected with him by social ties, any more es emotion than a passing 
feeling of t that's career of bonser wt. perhaps prematurely, 
closed, and that sorrow and bereavement have saddened some domestic 
circle. But the death of our gallant townsman may justify a larger no- 
tice ; only twice before, in the course of half a ceatary, has it happened 
that a native of Quebec has fallen in action in a foreign land ; the first of 
those instances was that of a maternal uncle of Major Montizambert, 
Capt. Joseph Taylor, of the 7th Fusileers, who fell at the capture of Mar- 
tinique in 1809; and it is thirty-seven years since the last instance, that 
of a brave De Salaberry, another relative of Major M., who died in the 
deadly breach of a Peninsular fortress. 

Born and educated here, personally and generatly well-known among 
us: bearing an honoured Canadian name, and sprung also from one of 
our oldest and most honoured families of British origin, it seems but a few 
years ago that he went forth from among us, to seek his fortune by his 
sword; and he leaves bere a large family connection who now lament 
him with that sorrow which must still be felt, 


Even for the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest. 

Mojor Montizambert was the third and youngest son of the late Louis 
Montizambert, Esq., who, after bearing a Commission for some years In a 
Provincial Corps, atterwards served long, faithfully and usefully, in various 
civil offices of trust and responsibility. 

After receiving a good education in Quebec, first under the Rev. Mr. 
Burrage, and subsequently under a private tutor beneath his father’s roof, 
Major M. entered the army in 1831, as an Ensign in the 41st Regiment, 
which he joined the following year at Moulmein in the Arracan territory, 
of which we then had military occupation. i 

There he applied himself to his duties, as those of a high and liberal 
profession, and not as a means of passing away a certain period of idle 
time; and, under circumstances and in a situation peculiarly trying to a 
young officer, he showed trom the first (as ever afterwards) steadfastness 
of principleand gentlemanly conduct; one of his superior officers in the 
same Regiment, to whom the writer of this notice had particularly re- 
commended the young soldier, saysof him in a letter in 1833 :—*“ Tell his 
mother (for he says she often warns him)—you may tell her from one 
who has had, as you know, some experience of what makes or mars a 
man, that her son, gentlemanly and well principled, is not likely ever to 
bring discredit on his family.” E 

After accompanying his corps through various changes of station for 
several years, he came home to England on furlough in 1840, with the 
hope also of being able to perfect his military education at Sandhurst ; 
he then revisited his native country and spent a year among us; but 
finding on his return to England that the turn of affairs in the East was 
likely to bring his Regiment into active service, he applied for and ob- 
tained the vacant Adjutantcy, and hurried overland to rejoin his corps, 
which he overtook at Candahar, though obliged by a broken leg to travel 
some distance in a litter; he accompanied it on its advance from Can- 
dahar to Ghuznee, Cabul and by the Khyber passes to Peshawer, and 
across the Punjaub to Ferozepore ; a march of which it has been said 
that, as far as Peshawer, almost every day’s advance was tracked in 
blood, and in which the 41st bore their full part in many severe encoun- 
ters; in most of which Major M., then still a Lieutenant, was present. 

He obtained his company in 1842, and returning with his regiment to 
England, was stationed for some time in Ireland, where he married the 
daughter of the present Archdeacon of Cashel, and grand-daughter of the 
excellent Archbishop Lawrence of Cashel. But eager for professional ad- 
vancement and employment, he purchased his majority and exchanged 
inte the 10th Foot then in India, which he joined at Lahore, and accom- 
panied to Mooltan, when the disturbed aspect of affairs in that quarter in 
June last rendered necessary the advance of a part of the British Force. 
Here he appears to have been chosen in a particular manner to lead the 
Regiment in tae repeated conflicts with the enemy from the 5th to the 
12th September, when he fell.—On the 30th August he wrote a fall ac- 
count to his friends here, of the course of events up to that date ; this, his 
last letter, was brought here by the same mail, three days ago, which 
brought also the latters from Lahore (where his youthful and desolate 

artner was living with her child under the roof of Sir Frederick and 
Eady Currie) announcing the fatal result of the action of the 12th Septem- 
ber.—We canuot do better than give the circumstances of his fall in the 
feeling words of the Surgeon of his Regiment to Lady Currie. But while 
it appears that he bore himself in the “ current of the heady fight” with 
that courage which belongs to the two gallant races whose blood was 
mingled in the veins, there are expressions, we learn, in all his latest 
letters, which show that his was not a mere animal courage reckless of 
life, and unmindful of its endearing connections, but that manly and re- 
flecting firmness which looks up through the perils of the fight to Him 
who can alone “ cover the soldier’s head in the day of battle.” 

The Surgeon says : 

“ Ou the night of the 10th instant, he led four companies of the 10th 
Regiment, in a night attack against an outpost on the evening, undera 
frightful fire, with such dauntless gallantry and coolness as to excite the 
admiration of all who partook the dangers with him, and to the delight of 
all returned uninjured, You are, I dare say, aware that the attack failed, 
and was renewed again yesterday morning with a successful result. My 
poor friend, while bravely leading in frout, was shot through the lungs 
and never afterwards spoke. I was in the field and had him conveyed 
under cover with the least possible delay ; but alas no art could save 
him! I did all in my power to revive him, if but for a few moments, 
without avail : he ceased to feel either pain or pleasure, and shortly after 
breathed his last, without suffering, I believe and hope. I then sent him 
back to camp, trom whence his remains will be interred this evening by 
his brother officers and fellow soldiers—and if their deep and unaffected 
sorrow for his death and sympathy with his widow can soothe her mind 
when it becomes more calm, pray convey it to her. The very men who 
fell wounded near him and were waiting to have their wounds dressed, 
shed tears over their sunburnt cheeks, and refused all assistance till his 
fate was determined.” 

Touching and precious tribute from the dying soldier to the virtues of 
his gallant leader dying beeide him,—a testimony cf worth, which though 
it may not console, may well soothe and soften even the sorrows of those 
connections to whom he is now but a remembrance ! 









ARK THEATRE.—THE PUBLIC is respectfully informed that a performance 
P will take place at the PARK THEATRE [under the direction of a committee of 
gentlemen], on THURSDAY EVENING, 7th of DECEMBER next, for the 

BENEFIT OF THE FAMILY OF THE LATE 
EDMUND SIMPSON, ESQ. 
On this interesting occasion a host of EMINENT ARTISTS have volunteered their aid, 
being most anxious to pay this last tribute of respect to the memory of the late Manager. 
Doors opened at half-past 6, the curtain will rise at 7 o'clock , 
The Committee, with tygir ladies, will occnpy the Pit, which will be arranged as a Par- 
quette on this occasion, th® entrance being through the centre Boxes—thus throwin — 
to the public the entire Boxes of the Theatre, The price of admission will be One De lar, 


and any additional Sum will be received by way of donation, enclosed_to the Chairman, D. C. 
Colden, Esq., 28 Laight-street, or Francis R. Tillou, the Secretary, No. 70 Wall-street. [Gal- 
lery, 25 cents.] 


ickets may be obtained and seats secured at the Box Office of the Park Theatre. The Box 
plan is now open. 





Exchange at New York on Londen, at 60 days 108 1-4. 


WEN albiBlown,. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1848. 











Notice to SupscRipeRs IN CANADA.—Mr. John Nimmo of Toronto, and 


Mr. Thomas Wood of Montreal, are at present our only authorized Travelling 
Agents in Canada, 


t 





SE SEE — —— 


_——P 


The Cambria, Cunard Steamer of the 11th ultimo, arrived here on 
Saturday morning last. We were only able to give a postscript with a 
short summary of her news in our Canada edition. Tle Britannia, to 
sail the 18th ult, is now due at Boston. 

The news from England by this arrival is not important. Trade shows 
signs of amendment, and the funds are steady. The cholera, it is true, 
spreads itself slowly over the country, but is not numerically destructive 
in its ravages, though in some localities of virulent character. Edinburgh 
has borne the brunt. In that city up to the 8th ult., 468 cases had been 
officially reported, of which rather more than one half had proved fatal 
We notice complaints in some of the journals of a want of cleanliness in 
the confined streets and poor habitations of Edinburgh—filth and disease 
beiig there, as elsewhere, set down for cause and effect. The cholera has 
appeared at Dunkirk on the coast of France. In Hamburgh, since it first 
appeared, 3362 cases had been reported, of which 1671 had proved fatal. 
In Dantzic on the 3rd ult, it was raging with great intensity: 62 new 










cases had occurred in one day. In one small town of 700 inhabitants in 
the district of Stettin, 102 persons had fallen victims to it. 

The non-arrival of the Britannia, Cunard Steamer, hence 25th October, 
gave some uneasiness, but she was telegraphed off Holyhead an hour or 
two before the sailing of the Cambria. 

During the recess of Parliament, when opportunities are somewhat 
rare of hearing Ministerial remarks, Lord Mayor's day, the 9th of 
November, is looked to with some interest. Most of our readers 
know that on that day the Lord Mayor elect entertains the govern- 
ment and civic functionaries with all manner of pomp. This year 
there was an unusual splendour at the inauguration feast of Sir James 
Duke, M. P. Lord John Russell was absent from slight indisposition, 
but the Marquis of Lansdowne, Six C. Wood, Sir George Grey, Lord 
Grey, and Lord Palmerston amply represented the Cabinet. Mr. Ban- 
croft, the American Minister, was prevented being present by indisposi- 
tion. The French Minister, M. Gustave de Beaumont, spoke very forci- 
bly on the advantages to all Europe arising from a cordial understanding 
between France and England. His remarks undoubtedly were rendered 
stronger by the recent hospitality shown to the French National Guards 
visiting London. 

The question of Railway amalgamation, or centralization, is much dis- 
cussed in the London journals: and the project will form the subject of 
fierce contest in the next session of Parliament. To permit one company 
to control the travelling of almost an entire country is a matter for the 
gravest consideration. 

Mr. Williams, lately one of the proprietors of the Irish T'ridune, has 
been tried and acquitted on the charge of treasonable publications in that 
Journal. His co-adjutor, Mr. O’Doherty, whose conviction we mention- 
ed last week, has been sentenced to ten year’s transportation. The pro- 
ceedings on the writ of error we shall learn by the coming steamer. 
There is but little news from Ireland, for, alas! distress and outrage are 
but toocommon there. A late number of the Limerick Reporter gives the 
following touching instance. 

“In aneighbouring county, the office of master of a union workhouse was re- 
cently vacant,and amongst the candidates who earnestly urged their claims to this 
humble office was a gentleman of ancient family, a magistrate of the county, and a 
landed proprietor, with a nominal rent-roll of upwards of £2000 a year. The greater 
part of this gentleman’s estate has been for many years under the courts, and from 
the stateof the country little or no rent has been latterly paid. Onthe poor-rate 
collector recently waiting on him and intimating thathaving repeatedly made fruit- 
less applications, he ame Fy be compelled to enforce | aye of his demand, this 

entleman, who has a large family, solemnly assured him that he and his household 
ad been for several weeks subsisting upon Indian meal and garden stuff. We 


have heard of many instances hardly less distressing than this one of the suffer- 
ings endured by the inferior class of gentry.” 





The new Constitution of France was finally adopted by the National 
Assembly on the 4th ult. The vote was nearly unanimous, 739 against 
30. It had been officially promulgated in the Moniteur, and had in fact 
become the law of the land; but its inauguration was to be the occasion 
of a great national solemnity on Sunday the 12th ult. As originally draf- 
ted, we published the articles of the Constitution in the Albion of July 
15; but since it has been materially modified in its passage through the 
Chamber, we will make room for the amended version next Saturday. 

This document, having been canvassed piecemeal, does not excite 
much notice as a complete state paper. There is too much doubt felt 
and exhibited as to its remaining for any lengthened period the Charter 
of the French people. The pompous preamble and the actual position 
of France are too much at variance, the former declaring that the aim 
and object of the French iu adopting this form of Government was 
(among other blessings) to obtain a diminution of taxes and an increase 
of comfort, morality, aud enlightenment, whilst the latter is represented 
as gloomy, depressed, and threatening in the highest possible degree. 

The approaching Presidential election engrosses the public mind. The 
Government is quietly and adroitly using all the powerfal influence it 
possesses, though its manifold departmental subordinate agents, to se- 
cure General Cavaignac’s return; and though Louis Napoleon is still 
looked upon as the favourite, the General’s chances are thought to be bet- 
ter than they were. M. Dufaure, the Minister of the Interior, has is- 
sued his circular to the Pretects in relation to the election, and a very re- 








markable documentitis. For asight of it we are indebted to our able 
contemporary, the Courrier des Etats Unis. It is republished in that pa- 
per entire, and aceompanied with a high eulogium on the hand that 
wrote it, and the Government whose views it so admirably embodies. 
[tis too lengthy tor us to copy—nevertheless we think we can extract 
its pith in a few lines. 
It informs the prefects, who are in fact rural vice presidents, that the 
approaching election is a very important affair, and more so as the Re- 
public has had much difficulty in staggering through the last few months. 
It exhorts them to use all their efforts to secure purity of election, but 
at the same time it is far from forbidding them to hold frequent converse 
with the electors. Oh! no—on the contrary, they are strongly recom- 
mended to point out to the electors the true interest of the republic, and 
lest the poor ignorant electors should bungle in their choice, they are dis 
tinctly told that the nation ought to put confidence in “ a past free from 
reproach, an undeniable patriotism, a manly, energetic resolution already 
proved in the service of the Republic—rather than in vain and deceitful 
words,” i. e., in General Cavaiguac rather than in Louis Napoleon. The 
prefects would soon be sent to the right about if they wanted the “ thou 
art the man” to be more distinctly inculcated. 

We really regret not being able to give this document entire. 
exquisite morsel in its way. 


It is an 
It forbids the prefects to flatter local pre- 
tensions or raise extravagant hopes. .The minister knows what a country 
may legitimately claim inthe way of reform, and these, he bids the Pre- 
fects tell the electors, the Government és occupied in procuring. The os- 
tensible theme of this discourse is purity of election, and non-interference; 
the moral to be deduced is the supreme importance of obtaining as many 
votesas possible for General Cavaiguac. What the electioneering circu- 
lars were under Charles X., we do not remember; but though they might 
nothave been so carefully veiled, they could scarcely have been more pal- 
pable in their meaning. 

Human nature is not changed by the vote of an Assembly, and we cer- 
tainly should not expect to find much scrapulous delicacy in political 
partisans. Nevertheless, there is an effrontery in this attempt at dicta- 
tion in the very offset of universal suffrage, that is to us utterly incompre- 
hensible. If the French people do not feel outraged by this document, 
it is no affair of ours—we only venture in all humility to assert that they 
have not the slightest imaginable conception of real republicanism. Time 
will show; and possibly a short time, for the journals make no secret of 
their speculations on the durability of the Republic. 

The less prominent candidates seem to drop out of sight. Thiers 
holds himself aloof. The Red Republicans do not gather numbers, but 
increase in audacity both in Paris and the Provinces. The financial diffi- 
culties of the government increase, and so gloomy has the prospect ap. 
peared, that on one day during the week preceding the departure of the 
Cambria the 3 per cent. cousols were down to 40. A liquidator-general 
has been appointed for the Orleans property; and an administrator for 
the immense estates of the Duc d’Aumale. 





The capitulation of Vienna—of a rebel city to the representative of its 
sovereign—is recorded at length in preceding columns. It was held bya 
desperate faction without aim or end, men of the same noxious class as 















those who barricaded Paris in June last. When General Cavaignac de- 
feated the latter, the friends of order rejoiced. Prince Windischgrats 
has happily triumphed over the former, and we think it matter for con- 
gratulation. Whether, with such conflicting interests, and with so much 
disunion in her component parts, the old Empire of Austria can be resus- 
citated and held tozether, is matter of donbt. At least her ancient des- 
potism cannot, and will not, be re-established. It was radically wrong, 
and ill-adapted for a reading and thinking age—yet, with all its atrocities, 
it was preferable to what the Red Republicans of Vienna and Paris would 
have substituted in its place. If these self-styled Republicans be not yet 


in disrepute all over Europe, it is becanse they have not everywhere been 
tried. as 


In Lombardy another insurrection against Austrian rule is said to be 
breaking forth. The Venetians, not parties to the truce between Sar- 
dinia and Lombardy, have obtained some partial successes, as have also 
the insurgents of the mountain regions lying North and East of the Lake 


of Como. The following spirited, and in some respects atrocious, procla- 
mation has been generally circulated through Lombardy. 


NATIr “AL INSURRECTION—CENTRAL JUNTA. 

The horn has sounded. i. che name of God and the people, rise, Lombards, 
rise and advance. Let insurrection spread with the rapidity of thought ; let the 
tricolour float from the summit of the Alps, from mountain to mountain, until 
our victory shall be assured from one end of Italy to the other. 

“ God and the people.” “ Waron Austria.”. “ Long live Italy, one and free." 
Such should be our cry ; let it be repeated from town to town, from village to vil- 
lage. Say to Europe that Italy rises, and will not again fall. Let the tocsim 
announce the extermination of the barbarians and the insurrection of the og we 
let all ae and curés preach a crusade. Light fires on the hills, in order that 
the valleys may know what is going on. Two fires shall be the signal of combat, 
three of victory. Divide the enemy, in order to destroy them more readily; 
prevent the rallying of detached corps; wherever an Austriandetachment may be, 
ttack it; surround it with barricades, and shower down stones and boiling water 
on their heads ; fight them with muskets or with knives ; strike their chiefs ; cut 
down trees ; tear up roads, and destroy bridges ; place yourself in ambush, and 
strike wheresoever an opportunity offers. 

Every kind of arms and ammunition taken from the enemy belongs to the State ; 
consequently, everything of that kind must be handed over to the civil or military 
authorities. Money and other articles, belonging to soldiers or other officers, 
belong by right to those who kill them ortake them prisoners. Spare all who sur- 
render immediately, but have no pity for those who resist. 

The post houses are to be et exclusively for the service of the insurrection. 
Churches, hospitals, asylums, and mills are placed under the protection of the 
citizens ; the women and children are confided to the honour of the people. 

All officers and employés who shall remain in the service of the enemy are de- 
clared traitors to the country ; they merit death. 

Let direct means of communication be organized with the neighbouring 
country,and with the neighbouring insurrectionary authorities. 

Let every man pote of bearing arms join the insurrection ; let all the 
women act as sisters of charity. Let insurrection, in a word, be the life and law 
of the Lombardian people until the enemy is entirely exterminated 

Let one cry alone be heard; ‘War with Austria, and National Sovereignty.’ 
The nation alone will proclaim its laws after it has achieved victory. 

a ! itis the people who make war, and this time you shall not be be- 
trayed. 

Inhabitants of Venetia; you have kept alive the sacred fire of independence; 
leave your lagunes and join us. 

Come to us, Lombardian and Venetian soldiers. Cross the frontier which sepa- 
rates you from your brethren, and come and defend our country. 

Rush forward to gain your independence, Citizens of Italy! 
National war was sounded ; let one faith, one flag unite us. 
yourselves to be great and powerful, Long live Italy !” 

“ Signed for the Junta, MAZZINI-BoNETTI. 
Valley of Incelvi, Oct., 29." 

If the Italians be unanimous and sincere in their desire to expel the 
Austrians from Italy, we must confess that our sympathies would be with 
them. Butif the intrigues of neighbouring potentates for their own ends, 
or the Just of demagogues for pelf and power, be the moving and stirring 
cause of insurrection, we doubt its success, and, in truth, scarcely desire 
it. 


The horn for a 
It will depend on 





In Prussia, it will be seen by long extracts in foregoing columns that 
the radicals and conservatives must. ere long, come to blows. It is ex- 
pected, in fact, that the scenes of Paris and Vienna must be enacted in 
the streets of Berlin. The utter confusion of political affairs throughout 
Germany is such, that all rational speculation is suspended, and a simple 
record of facts aluae would fill column upon columu. The vast preten- 
sions of the Frankfort Confederation are applauded by the authorities of 
Germany so long as they are found to jump with their own separate de- 
signs—thwarted or repudiated when they run counter to them. The 
civil wars in which Austria is and has been engaged—the roaring radicalism 
of Prussia, and the impenetrable mist that envelopes the real designs of 
Russia—these furnish materials for thought, that tend rather to confuse 
than enlighten. What is to come to Central Europe out of the revolu- 
tionary throes of 1848 it were absolutely presumptuous to speculate. 





Accounts frequently arrive here from Venezuela; but they are gene- 
rally so little to be relied on, or contain such trifling details of the con- 
test going ou between Monagas and Paez, that we seldom take notice of 
them. We do not care to encumber our columns with rumours. 





The steamer Great Western, from Vera Cruz and Tampico, arrived 
at Cat Island on the 19th ult., and the New Orleans papers of the 22nd 
give the details of her news. We regret to see the death of Mr. Glass, 
H. B. M. Consul at Tampico, on the 14th ult. Paredes was believed to 
be on board the Great Western, taking passage to Jamaica and Europe. 
She had on freight upwards of two and a quarter millions of dollars, two 
hundred thousand of which were sent up to New Orleans. Accounts 
from the city of Mexico are to the 13th ult., and speak of a strong oppo- 
sition being organized against President Herrera, and of atrocious depre- 
dations committed by the Indians in the Northern Provinces. 


In another column will be found a letter from a ship master to his ow- 
ners in this city, relating to the “gold fever’’ in California. The Wash 
ington Union speaks of despatches from the commanding officer in that 
region having been received in Washington confirming the reports abroad. 
The Union states that Congress must immediately legislate to preserve 
the public property in the new El Dorado. Congress assembles for a 
short session on Monday next. 





The case at Philadelphia, in which Mr. Pierce Butler sues for a divorce 
from his wife, so well known as Fanny Kemble, drags its slow length 
along. It commenced on Monday last, and has occupied the Court 
through the week; but we have no account of its being yet brought toa 
conclusion. Soe far, it has afforded opportunity for much forlusic elo- 
quence, which has been duly chronicled in the papers. 





On Thursday evening next a performance of unusual interest will take 
place at the Park theatre. It is for the benefit of the widow and chil- 
dren of the late manager, Mr. Simpson. There could scarcely be a case 
presenting a stronger claim to the sympathies and support of the public 
—there could not be combined for any other purpose such a bill of at- 
traction, as will be put forth on that occasion. Reader, if your charity be 
proof against our appeal, look to the forthcoming advertisement, and re- 
sist that if you can. The programme is not quite ready, but we under- 
stand that it comprises singing by Truffi, dancing by Madame Monplaisir, 
and the performance of a standard old comedy by the very c/ite of the 
profession. 

We regret to observe reports in the papers of the somewhat serious in- 
dispositionof the Hon Henry Clay. 








A telegraphic communication from Cincinnati, dated Nov. 28, was re- 
ceived in this city on Wednesday night, announcing another of those ca- 
tastrophies on the Mississippi, for which it has acquired a mournful cele- 
brity. The steamer Wyandotto is reported wrecked a few miles above 
Vicksburg, on the 21st ult., with the loss of thirty lives. 





It will be seen by an advertisement on our eleventh page that Mr. Ma- 
cready is about to read in public two of Shakspeare’s plays. The an- 
nouncement will be hailed with pleasure by many who love the bard and 
admire the actor, but who have conscientious objections to theatricai en- 
terta LBs plays are too generally cast, we think the illusion of 
the stage may well be dispensed with, for the sake of hearing justice 
done to every line that Shakspeare wrote. 

The mention of this arrangement reminds us that we have said nothing 
on the recent differences in Philadelphia between Mr. Macready and Mr. 
Forrest. We purposely omitted the latter’s card last week, presuming that 
Mr. Macready would reply to it at length, and intending that the card and 
answer should be published simultaneously. Mr. Macready’s advertise- 
ment, however, goes slightly into the differences between thenry and does 
little more than unnounce the purpose of taking legal steps in the case. Mr. 
Forrest’s intemperate card has been so generally and severely reprobated 
by the American press, that we do not care at this late period to call the 
attention of our readers to it. The majority will have read it. Those 
who have not are no great losers. 





The Festival of St. Andrew, the patron Saint of Scotland, was celebra- 
ted by the St. Andrew’s Society of New York on Thursday evening last. 
The annual dinner took place at the City Hotel, and was distinguished by 
a display of that national and patriotic enthusiasm, that liberality of seuti- 
ment, and that charitable sympathy with distress, which have always 
combined to make this auniversary the ne plus ultra of good feeling and 
good fellowship. The chair was taken by the President, Richard Irvin 
Esq., who was supported by Mr. Havermeyer the Mayor of New-York, 
Dr. Beales, Mr. Reyburn, Mr. King, Mr. Bierwith, and Mr. Fessenden, 
the President, or representatives of t e St. George’s, St. Patrick, St. Ni- 
cholas, German, and New England Societies, respectively. Toasts, loyal 
and liberal, illustrating real international union, were drank with honours ; 
and many charming Scottish Songs, charmingly sung, filled th e pauses 
between the interchange of sentiments. Mr. Wilson, the Scottish vocalist, 
delighted the company with several of his choicest and most appropriate 
effusions ; and at an hour after midnight—voices in chorus and hands 
clasping hands—the evening was wound up by “ Auld Lang Syne.” 
Scottish men may be sure that in every quarter of the glole St. Andrew’s 
day was celebrated in a kindred spiri’. 





It is reported, but we know not with what trath, that four distinguish- 
ed American Naval officers have been invited by the Germanic Confedera- 
tion to organize a Germanic Navy ; and that this arrangement has receiv- 
ed the sanction of the authorities at Washington. 





The Vicksburg Theatre has been again destroyed by fire. 





No letter has come to hand from our Montreal Correspondent. 





NEW ALBION ENGRAVING FOR 1849. 


In accordance with annual custom, we have the pleasure of announc- 
ing to our numerous subscribers that a new engraving is nearly complet- 
ed, and will shortly be offered for their acceptance. The best guarantee 
for its execution is the name of Mr. H. 8. Sapp, already so favourably 
known by his engravings of Washington, Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 
Like those portraits, it is engraved by him in mezzotiut, and in the highest 
style of art. In the choice of a subject we have endeavoured to consult 
the taste of a large and diversified number of readers, and to show, at the 
same time, an appreciation for what is excellent in art. We have ac- 
cordingly selected Tue First TriaL sy Jury as our new presentation 
= . P 

The original of this engraving is a design for one of the paintings in 








lady on her way, for the path to perfection in any art is filled with count- 
iess heart-saddening difficulties, and we well know how a kind word will 
lighten the heart and the labour at once. She was loudly and warmly 
applauded throughout, and it is no small praise to say that in similar pas- 
sages, which she had to sing after such a finished artist as Madum La- 
borde, she received a liberal share of well deserved approbation. 

Of Signor Arnoldi we regret that we have nothing flattering to record. 
He has a good style and sings with much taste, but he seems to know 
nothing about his own voice. He uses it withuut care or judgment, 
and the consequence of this mis-use was that he broke down in pean 
other passage. The audience endured this terrible failare with much 
good nature. 






justly 





fresco intended for the interior of the new British Houses of Parliament. 
The artist is Mr. C. W. Cops. It obtained one of the three first prizes 
of fifteen hundred dollars awarded by the Royal Commission in 1843, at 
the exhibition of the Prize Cartoons. On the 11th ult. we gave an extract 
from the published account of the proceedings. 
We trust that this substitution of an historical composition, in lieu of 
another portrait, will meet with general approval. It is scarcely neces- 
to remark, that the subject possesses equal interest for every lover 
of constitutional freedom, be he subject of Queen Victoria, or citizen ot 


this great Republic. 
PAusic. 


Aston Prace Orera Hovse.—Bellini’s serious opera Norma was pro- 
duced here on Monday evening, and was witnessed by the fullest 
house of the season. Not ouly were the boxes and the parquette crowded 
but the Ampltitheatre was filled to overflowing. We should think such 
a house would pay the manager, 


It was certainly a relief to listen to the pure and beautiful melodies of 
Bellini, while the barbarisms of Verdi were still ringing in our ears ; and 
although we are not a very earnest iover even of Bellini, still our liking 
becomes idolatry when compared with our disgust of Verdi. 


We confess that we were not extravagant in our expectations when we 
visited the Opera House on Monday evening; we hoped nothing from 
Patti, we expected little from Laborde, and very much less from Arnol 
di. We were pleasurably disappointed, for Madame Laborde’s fine tal- 
ents seem to expand the more they are tasked, and the youthful Patti 
gave striking evidence of extraordinary and rapid improvement. Were 
we to say that Madame Laberde filled out our mental sketch of the 
character, we should not speak truly ; but we must coufess, that as she 
conceived it she carried 7 out most faithfully. Madame Laborde made 
Norma simply the woman of violeut passions, and she forgot the Priestess 
altogether. Norma, invested with an oracular power almost divine, 
Norma the inspired, is something more than a mere woman, aud her 
scorn and indignation should be intense and sublime, while Madame La- 
borde makes them petty and violent—the outbreaks of common place 
jealousy aud revenge. 


We cannot sympathise with her conceptivn of this grand character; 
but stili there wasa unity of purpose in all that she did that commanded 
our respect. As she conceived it, so she acted it, and there was more 
of melodramatic bombast, of violent gesticulation, than was consistent with 

ood taste. Her singing was truly great in all that relates to perfection 
n vocalism, and she displayed more passion than we thought she pos- 
sessed, judging from her previous performances. Her “ Casta Diva’ was 
a vocal triumph in facility and dazzling brilliance of execution. In the 
Ritornello she was much too lavish of the ¢rillo; we verily believe that 
we do not exaggerate when we say that she made fifty trillos during the 
last movement of Casta Diva. 

From the first note to the last, her singing was a model for correctness, 
but there was neither pathos nor abandon in her manner by which the 
heart could be moved to sympathise with her misery. 
scoratal indignation which she addresses to Pollione after the discovery 
of his falsehood, Madame Laborde could have been great, had she sustained 
herself with more dignity, but as it was both in emphasis and vigour, it 
was electrifying in its etiect. 

Ve are most happy to be able to award to Madame Laborde so much 
praise, but still we are constrained to suy, that we have many excuses to 
make to ourselves before we can recognize in her very moderate fitness 
to sustain the vocal tragic muse. Our readers will perceive that the 
very beauties ot her sty le which we have so frequently lauded, positive- 
ly unfit her for that ré/e; but When we add her defects—the want of aban- 
don, the absence of strong impulse—her unfitness is rendered still 
more apparent. We regret that the blind partiality or stupidity of the 
management should place so fine an artiste in a position which even her 
best iriends acknowledge to be a false and impolitie one. 

Siguorina Patti surprised us, aud at the same time delighted us. We 
were not prepared to find such rapid improvement evidenced in this 
young lady, for she has indeed most rapidly passed from the young 
to the passionate woman. We see in her the quali Jane 
artists are made. She has a fixe voice, which wil| 
several years; she is impulsive and passionate, and | 
the very heart of the character. 





; © enters fully iu 
We speak now of what we see bursting 


through the trammels of the learner, and which expericice 
tion will mature iuto something great. 


te and applica: 
-We would encourage the young 








In that burst of 


Siguor Valtellina was in excellent voice aud sang unexceptionably. 

The first act exhibited the finest operatic chorus singing that we have 
yet heard on this side of the Atlantic. In the third act it was evident 
that the training had not been as perfect as in the rest of the opera, but 
nevertheless the ensemble was the best of the kind yet presented. The 
band was admirable throughout, and the various obligato passages were 
played in true artistic style. 

M. Maretzek has now fairly won for himself the high position claimed 
for him by his friends. He is in every way an excellent conductor, 
aaneng in his perseverance and indomitable in his energy. To him is 

ue the present perfection that we find in the musical arrange- 
ments of the Opera, and we feel perfect confidence in his ability to pro- 
duce entertainments worthy of the most enlightened patronage, if his 
efforts are not trammelled by meddling managers and supernumerary 
committees. 

The scene on Wednesday night we notice under the heud of Herz’s 
Concert. 

Mr. Wixson’s Scottish Entertainments.—Mr. Wilson has been giving 
a series of popular concerts during the past few weeks. He has been 
highly successful ; his singing is truly unique in its kind, and the beauty of 
his voice, the spirit of his style the justness of his emphasis, combined 
with the simple beauty and striking character of the music he sings form 
an attraction which the public cannot resist. He will give more concerts 
during the present month, which our readers would do well to attend. 


Germania Society.—This, the best of the German bands now in this 
country, gave a farewell concert in the new Concert room in Costar 
Building on Wednesday Evening. They had a crowded audience, and 
they played most adminably. They performed a rew piece, called the 
‘“* Panorama of Broadway” in which the principal places of amusement in 
Broadway are indicated by appropriate airs, concluding with a ride to 


Harlaem in which the Rail-road engine is imitated to perfection. It is a 
most amusing and clever piece, and will be universally popular. It was 


tumultuously encored. We wish these taleuted artists success where- 
ever they go. 

We must say afew words about this new room. It is of noble di- 
mensions, and is capable, we believe, of holding nearly fifteen hundred 
people. As regards sound, it has no equal in this city, and we feel assur- 
ed that its excellence in this respect, so rare and difficult of attainment, 
conbined with the liberal and admirable arrangements for the visitors 
will command for it the entire concert and higher class ball patronage. 
We cannot yet speak of its decorations, as these are yet in an incomplete 
State. 

Henri Herz’s Musicat Sotemnity.—The Tabernacle was crowded 
in every part on Thursday evening, on the occasion of M. Herz’s Musi- 
cal Solemnity—what a funny name. Twenty five hundred of the elite of 
the city were present, and the vast assemblage looked brilliant in the 
extreme. Trufli, Laborde, Patti, Benedetti, M. Laborde and Rosi sang ; 
while Max Maretzek and his orchestra played various pieces and accom- 
panied the singers, and Gung’l’s band performed between the parts. 


Mr. Herz played splendidly. We never heard him to greater advan- 
tage; indeed we think that he never played as well before in this city. 
His Andante and Rondo Suisse, so justly favourites withthe public, were 
executed in the most exquisitely delicate and finished manner, and were 
loadly applauded. The impromptu variations alter two Ethiopian Mel- 
odies were distinguished by the same executive perfection, aud gave 
great satisfaction to his audience. His last piece isa new composition, 
and will rank with the best of his earlier works. The themes are from 
La Fille du Regiment, and are varied in that style which Herz originated, 
and which is universally recognised as his. The andante is particularly 
beautiful, and the whole composition and orchestral arrangement reflects 
great credit upon the talents of the gifted composer. This piece gained 
the warmest and most hearty applause, and we must congratulate Mr. 
Herz upon the results of his concert and upon his artistic and admirable 
performance throughout the evening. 

Of the pieces in the programme, we shall only say that they were ex- 
ecuted in a style which proved that the reputation of the artists concern- 
ed had been by no means exaggerated. We should extend our notice, 
but that we have mentioned most of these artists in another article, and 
we have yet another and not very pleasant subject to comment upon. 

Doubtless many persons present on Tharsday were greatly surprised 
that on the appearance of Benedetti he was greeted with a shower of 
hisses. We deem it right that we should put our readers in possession 
of what we deem to be the facts of the case. 

On Wednesday evening, after the first act of Lucrezia Borgia, Mr. Fry 
came before the curtain, andina very agitated manuer spoke to this effect, 
‘‘ that Signor Benedetti would uotsing the part of Pollione in Norma on 
Friday, because he would not risk his reputation in singing with a lady 
who could sing the partof Adina but not that of Norma.” The moment Bene- 
detti appeared, he was assailed by hissings and hootings, and other marks 
of public disapprobation. He was unhesitatingly and summarily con- 
demned upon the ez parte statement of the manager, without a chance of 
defending himself. On the following day the manager’s statement ap- 
peared through the columns of several papers, and Benedetti again, on 
Thursday evening, suffered the penalty of a man judged and condemned 
unheard. 


On Friday morning a card of explanation appeared from Signor Bene- 
detti, which bears internal evidence of truth and candour, and which 
places the parties in a very different position. 

It seems that while Signor Benedetti was kept away by indisposition, 
Signor Arnoldi was given the part of Pollione, which he performed on 
Monday evening. On Wednesday evening Mr. Fry entered Benedetti’s 
dressing room and suid that he was to play Pollione on Friday evening. 
Benedetti objected, saying that as Arnoldi had played the part, it would 
be a breach of artistic etiquette, a positive injustice, and a probable in- 
jury to take it from him, at the same time stating that Mr. Fry’s capri- 
cious and tyrannical conduct towards the artistes, aud his injudicious 
course in assigning to his performers parts wholly unsuited tu their pecu- 
liar talents would destroy the opera, as the absurdity of dressing up an 
Adina tor the part of Norma had already been made the subject of cruel 
ridicule. 

It will be perceived that Benedetti had not refused to play the part, but 
was endeavouring to couvince the manager of the impropriety of 
taking the part from one artist to give it to another. But Mr. Fry 
looked upon this as rebellion against his supreme autocratic will, and 
rushed at once to throw himself upon the sympathies of the public ; and 
to strengthen his case made it appear that Benedetti had insulted and 
abused a lady. 


Mr. Fry’s conduct was in every way absurd and impolitic. As regards 
his management it was suicidal, for a man who has so little control over 
himself can never inspire the public with confidence in his ability to con- 
trol others. 

Mr. Fry commenced his career by assuming the offensive. It was con- 
stautly paraded in various papers friendly to the management, that Mr. 
Fry had got all the artists bound by head and foot, body and soul, so that 
he could do with them whatsoever he pleased. This placed him at once 
in an antagonistic position towards those with whom be should have been 
on terms, at least, of good will. They were his bondsmen at so much 
per month, and he their task-master. Such remarks could not but be 
galling to the feelings of those whose position entitled them to respect, 
aud we mast say, that if the engagements were so very stringent, it was 
impolitic to blazon to the world the helpless captivity of the poor artists. 

The course pursued by Mr. Fry siuce the commencement of the per- 
formances has not been favourable to a better understanding. It has 
been his policy to array artist against artist, aud it has undoubtedly been 
his policy to elevate Madame Laborde at the expense of Truffi and Bene- 
detti. He has vow thrown in the last drop whichoverbrims the cup, and 
has caused a rupture upon false grounds, in which he raises one to the 
diguity of a martyr, and sinks the other to the degradation of a womau— 
slanderer, while he himself and his bad managemeut slide into the buck- 
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sround, leaving the public and the artists at loggerheads, each ia a wrong 
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and false position, to fight it out as chance may direct. : 
We would defend Madame Laborde in every way were she assailed, 
but she is mere'y Mr. Vry’s scape-goat. Supposiag Benedetti did think 


hat Madame Laborde vould not play Norma, it was ouly au individual 
opinion, and would have been worth no more, bad not Mr. Fry magnified 


iis importance, by his ingenious version. We have little doubt that 









of both, and that every other artist thinks the same of every other rival— 
still, what does the public care for such epinions? but i such opinions 
before the public in the light of a slander, and they justly become a crime. 
We shall probably revert to this subject next week when the affair 
will be further Sovewepes ; and we will only remark in conclusion, that 
although the friends of Mr. Fry glorify him at all times, for keeping so 
stern a rule over those engaged by him, we still contend that it he quar- 
rels with all his principal singers, first one and then the other, he may 
succeed iu establishing his own undoubted rights and assert his manageri- 
al authority—but in the mean time the public must lack the deservedly 
dismissed artists. We like a good manager—but prefer a good opera. 


Drama. 

Park Tueatre.—‘ Dombey § Son” is quietly inurned in that vast 
“tomb of the Capulets,” of which the newly appointed Librarian of the 
Park holds the key; but we much doubt -vhether that worthy function- 
ary will ever be called upon to disturb the dusty precincts of his do- 
main to resuscitate the manuscript. The experiment was an unwise one 
and the failure has been almost complete. 

Since the withdrawal of “ Dombey & Son,” Mrs. Shaw has been ran- 
ning the round of characters which, for several years past, have proved 
so attractive at the Bowery. They have failed, however, iu proving 
equally attractive at the Park, and for very obvious reasons, old frequent- 
ers of the Park cannot be drawn to witness inadequate casts of plays 
that do not possess even the charm of novelty to compensate for imper- 
fect production. 


On Monday evening Sheridan Knowles’ “ Love” was presented for 
Mrs. Shaw’s benefit to a tolerably well filled house—Mrs. Shaw assu- 
ming her celebrated character of the Countess, and young Clark being 
the Huon ofthe cast. Miss Mary Taylor was entrusted with the spright- 
ley Catherine, Mrs. Winstanley appeared as the Empress, and Mr. Gil- 
bert gave an admirable representation of the Duke. Mrs. Shaw’s Coun- 
tess is placed by her admirers as among the most successful of her per- 
sonatious. It isindeed an exceedingly fine performance in parts, and our 
only regret in witnessing it, is that where nature and talent have done so 
much for the fair representative, she should, apparently, wilfully mar so 
fine a performance by mannerisms and detects, that we conceive might 
be so easily avoided. 

The character of the Countess is one of the very best of Knowles’s 
creations. Its phases are so strongly drawn that there is no difficulty in 
seizing them distinctly, aud the language is in keeping with the concep- 
tion—warm, impulsive, natural, and direct; there is no mistaking the 
meaning A young, high-born, noble hearted woman, conscious of her 
proud position, falls in love with a serf, with whom she is brought up 
from infancy. Her passion is uncontrollable: it bursts the barriers of 
conventional rules. She obtains his hand under a disguise, loses the ob- 
ject of her affections, and finds him again ennobled, and the favourite of 
the reigning Empress ; and in her jealousy and rage she avows her pas- 
sion, and indignantly claims at once her lover and her husband. The 
poet has developed this strongly drawn character in language peculiarly 
nervous and natural, beaming with impassioned eloquence, and at times 
thrilling, from its strokes of artless, unaffected simplicity that come home 
to the heart from their very truthfulness and directness. 

How singularly out of place is all the conventional sing-song of stage 
declamation, and the exaggerated rant, which only excites the bravos of 
the “ groundlings” for the Tolincation of sucha character; and yet Mrs. 
Shaw indalges in both of these defects, notwithstanding the numerous 
beauties she embodies in the performance. It is the false style this lady 
has adopted which is the cause of her failure in this, and in many other 
of her characters, with intelligent audiences. 

That Mrs, Shaw can break the trammels of this false school, we are 
certain. On Wednesday night we saw part of her Constance in the Love 
Chase, and to our agreeable surprise we found that she could ¢a/k on the 
stage ; that is, she was at times natural, unaffected, and colloquial; and 
if she watched the effects produced on the audience, with that quick and 
discriminative tact, so all essential towards forming the true artist, she 
would have perceived those genuine unequivocal marks of delight and 
approbation exhibited, which are worth all the noisy applause elicited by 
the usual stage trickery from hosts of “ barren spectators,” while the 
more “ judicious” portions of her audiences are left to “ grieve” that such 
fine talents are misdirected and misapplied. 

Mrs. Shaw’s now commanding position, and her well established repu- 
tation, compel us to speak mont and impartially. We have a sincere 
regard for her talents, we admire her as an almost faultless embodiment 
of wotmanly dignity and beauty on the stage. We look upon her as the 
future representative of Lady Macbeth, the Lady Constance, and Queen 
Catherine of “ Old Drury,” and we are anxious that she should fit herself 
for the proud eminence she is destined to sustain on the boards which 
have been graced by a Fanny Kemble, a Phillips, an Ellen Tree, and a 
Mrs. Mason. 

We forbear any strictures on the general cast of the plays at this house 
daring the week. Itis at best a thankless task for the critic to expose and 
dissect the inefliciency of minor actors and actresses ; for our own part, we 
at all times prefer to record the beauties, rather than the defects of his- 
trionic art. 

The Mouplaisirs return to the Park on Monday next. They have 
proved the most successful attraction hitherto pr.duced by the manage- 
ment, aud if a new ballet or two were added to their repertoire, their 
attraction would continue undiminished. 








Broapway Tueatre.—Mr. Murdoch has been playing d'yring the 
week to small but discriminating audiences. This gentleme,,,, with many 
requisites that entitle him to the support of the public, ‘5 not sufficiently 
powerful as yet to draw audiences at our first prive theatres. At the 
Bowery he would draw largely. 

We are glad to see that Mrs. Blake, as become a member of the 
Broadway company. This Lady is ay old established favourite in New 
York : a sister of “the Placides,”’ she possesses a full share of the family 
talent. We understand that Mrs. Blake has assumed the very important 
range of “old women characters” for which we should suppose her to 
be eminently qualified, from her long experience as an actress in the 
higher range of Comedy. Mrs. Glover owes much of her present success, 
to a similar process of training. 

The manager has engaged the redoubtable ‘“ General Tom Thumb,” 
who appears on Monday next ina Fairy extravagauza, founded on the 
nursery tale of ‘*Hopo’My Thumb.” The piece was written expressly 
for the display otf the little General’s dramatic talents, and has proved 
immensely successful bothin Paris and London. Under the able super- 
vision of Mr. Blake, we expect to see it admirably produced at the Broad- 
way,and the numerous crowds that flock to see the ‘* wonder of the age” 
at the Museum, will doubtless wish to witness his achievements on the 
stage. Several other novelties, we perceive, are in preparation at this 
house, the most prominentof which is a grand romantic spectacle 
on a gorgeous scale of magnificence, for the approaching holidays. 


Burton’s Tukatre.—Burton keeps up the character of his house with 
a succession of novelties at once mirth inspiring and attractive. The 
revival of The Old English Gentleman and the new extravagauzas haye 
drawn tolerably well filled houses during the week. 


Otymric Tueatre.—Mitchell is acquiring his old ascendency, and as 
the season for benefits has commenced, there is every prospect of a re- 
turn to the usual crowded auditories here. A very pleasing three act 
piece, called Jeannette and Jeannot, was produced this week with com- 
plete success, in which Miss Clarke and Nickenson are the prominent 
characters ; and on Wednesday evening Miss Clarke presented for her 
benefit another version of Dombey & Son, called “ The Nipper.” As the 
former versions were written up expressly to bring out Capt. Cuttle and 
Edith—this is devoted to Miss Susan Nipper. Miss Clarke gave an ad- 
mirably spirited representation of this paragon of waiting maids—but 
there was too much of it—she was all the prece—and the other charac- 
ters are brought ou merely to listen to the interminable volubility of the 
indignant Nipper. It served its purpose, however, and we were glad to 
see this talented young actress rewarded with a bamper. Mitchell is 
busily engaged on his holiday novelties. 





During the approaching London season, there will be but one Italian 
Opera Company. Mr. Lumley, the manager of the old Queen’s Theatre 
has triumphed over the Covent Garden rivalry; the managers of the lat- 
ter being compelled to retire from the field after enormous losses. Jullid 
en has commenced his Promenade Concerts at Drury Lane with unpres 
cedented success. ‘The performance of the National Anthem by his own 
orchestra and the four admirable regimental bands of the Coldstream 
the Grenadier, the Life, and the Horse Guards, raised the loyalty and ex- 
citement of the throngivg audience into a pertect phrensy of delights 

The scene is described as surpassing every known instance of musical, 
or theatrical fervour. 





M. Laborde thinks that Benedetti cannot sing, that Arnoldithinks the same 
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requested the clergyman to leave the pulpit for a few minutes, and to 
= to him in the vestry. Mr. Ingle the mayor’s request with 

same disrespect he had the other remonstrances addressed to him. 
He refused to comply, and took advantage of the pee may | lull to give 
out his text and proceed with his discourse, the matterof which was 
supplied from the recent political events in Paris aud Ireland. At its 
conclusion, he declined the advice of the mayor to retire to his home by 
a private way into Longbrook street. Further evils were, however, 
averted by his friends carrying him off by the way the mayor proposed. 
The damage done to the interior of the church is said to be very consid- 
erable.~ London Times. 

An Exeter paper gives the following account of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings. [tis to be hoped that the clergy will follow the bishop’s ad- 
vice, and that the matter may blow over. The cause of true religion 
always suffers in these unseemly contests about ecclesiastical rights. 


Tue Rior at St. Stpwent’s, Exerer.—The Bishop of Exeter sat on 
Friday last, the 3d ult., at the Chapter-house, in the Cathedral, to inquire 
into the conduct of the Rev. J. Ingle, in reterence to the unfortunate oc- 
currences in St. Sidwell’s Church, on Sunday, the 29th ult. The investi- 

ation excited considerable interest, and there were present the Rev. 

hancellor Harington, the Rey. Archdeacon Moore Stevens, the Rev. 
Archdeacon Bartholomew, the Rev. Canon Rogers, and a very considera- 
ble number of the clergy. On the arrival of the Bishop, the laity were 
admitted; betore the Bishop had taken his seat, the Chapter-house was 
filled. A lengthy investigation was made by the Prelate, and the conduct 
of the clergyman, Mr. Ingle, subjected to a severe scrutiny. In his de- 
fence Mr. lugle said thut he had not received the slightest intimation 
from any one that any more disturbance was likely to take place than 
three persons leaving the church before the sermon. Had he been in the 
slightest degree aware that such a scene would have been the conse- 
quence, though he would on no account whatever have given up the use 
of the surplice, yet no consideration should have induced him to go to St. 
Sidwell—he would have stayed away. What had occurred was on public 
grounds, as well as for reasous strictly private and personal, a source of 
the deepest pain. ‘This statement was made in the most emphatic and 
energetic manner, and excited considerable sensation. The Bishop said, 
that he could pronounce no judgment upon Mr. Ingle’s conduct. He had 
already expressed his opinion sufficiently, by stating that no facts had 
been elicited or evideuce adduced to justily his instituting any proceed- 
ings against him. More he could not say, without expressing an opinion 
upon the conduct of others. Lf any complaint were made to him, he was 
ready to receive it, aud to act according to the provisions of the statute. 
The inquiry then closed, without any definite result. The Bishop in the 
course of the sitting alluded to the circumstances, of which he had been 
informed, that it had beeu proposed to interrupt the Sunday evening ser- 
vices in St. Sidwell’s Church on Sunday next. He earnestly entreated 
the clergy of this place to forget what had occurred, and by no means to 
allow the people to be deprived of an important share of the religious 
service to which they had been accustomed, even though it were only fur 
a single week. In allusion to the riot his Lordship said, that he rejoiced 
to have been told that the outrage was attributable to a minority of the 
congregation present, and who had it always in their power to disturb the 

ce and order of the well-disposed majority. He considered it a 
frightful indication of the existence and activity of the same dreadful 
feeling of Puritanism which 200 years ago for a time succeeded in sub- 
verting the Church and Monarchy. To that feeling he would by no 
means advise his clergy to succumb. But he advised them to do nothing 
rash that would anuecessarily arouse that feeling. He rejoiced to be- 
lieve, from inquiries which he had made, that that feeling of Puritanism 
was much less active now in this city than it was three or four years ago, 
and a strong indication of this was the very fact that the surplice in the 

ulpit had been borne with for the last ten months. Not that he (the 

ishop) attached any importance to the surplice or the gown. He depre- 
cated either when used as the badge of party, for he had heard that it 
had been used to indicate a ditlevence in the dogmas of the wearers. He 
thought that no clergyman should exhibit party feeling in a charch in any 
way. Yet the feelings of those who desired to preach in the surplice had 
aright to be respected, in common justice, as well as the feelings of 
ether people. His lordship illustrated the subject by observing that when 
the change was made in the municipal corporations in this country, the 
wearing of robes by those bodies was almost universally discontinued. 
But afterwards they again became gradually in use, and in this city they 
were resumed very early. If one of the corporation, after having worn 
his robes on public occasions for ten months, were, one day passin 
through the street, tu be threatened with violence from a street riot, h 
he not aclaim for protection? Should they say he ought to be punished 
for doing that which he had aright todo? They might think the wear- 
ing the surplice a very uuwise thing; but was the wearer te be threat- 
ened with violence on that account? But he now made it his earnest re- 
quest that no clergyman would preach in his surplice at the evening lec- 
tures. It was not required by any law of the church.— Western Lumi- 
nary. 

Terecrapuic Sounps—Aprican Sicnats.—As we had often heard 
that the natives could hold musical dialogues even at great distances by 
means of little gourd flutes, we prevailed on them to separate, while by 

an interpreter one of them was desired to convey certain sentences to 
those ata distance. To our surprise we found, on cross examination, 
that everything had been pertectly understood. They said they could 
communicate to one another, even at the distance of some miles, where 
the locality was favourable to the resonance of the sounds. This facility 
of musical correspondence is not contined to those people alone, since 
that distinguished traveller, the late Mr. Bowditch, mentions a similar 

ractice among the Ashantees, an} he was also informed of its existence 
in the district of Accra. That the Camervons people have also futured 
their hearing with a similar result, we had an instance in the pilot Glas- 
sow. He was in Capt. Allen’s cabin one day, answering some queries 
relating to the river ; suddenly he became totally abstracted, and remain- 
ed, and remained some time in the attitude of listening. On being taxed 
with inattention, he said, “‘ You no hear my son speak?” As we had 
heard no voice, he was asked how he knew it. He said, “Drum speak 
me, tell me come up deck.” This seemed to be very singular, so Captain 
Allen desire him to remain below, and privately sent several messages 
to the performer in the boat alongside, who executed them by a variety 
of taps on his wooden drum: and these Glasgow interpetred in a way 
that left no doubt of his having understood perfectly all that the “drum 
spoke.” He also said they could communicate by this means at very 
great distances by the * war drum,” which is kept in every village to 
give and repeat these signals; so that there is intimation of danger long 

efore the enemy can attack them. We are often surprised to find the 
sound of the trumpet so well understood in our military evolutions; 
but how far short that falls of the result arrived at by these untutored 
savages ! 

This method of communication is no doubt employed by slave-dealers, 

to give notice of the movements of our cruisers.—Capt. Allen’s Voyage up 
the Niger. 


NEWSMONGERING IN THE Last Century.—The following lines appear- 
ed in a Paris journal ef 1793. They were meant as a satire on the revo- 


lutionary records of that day; and do not altogether lose their point at the 
present time. 








“ Dans mon journal j’annoncerai lundi 
L’heureuse mort du tyran de I’ Espagne, 
Je veux annoncer le mardi 
De grands troubles en Allemagne. 
Mes lecteurs sauront mercredi 
Que Catherine a terminé sa vie. 
Comme un fait sir je dirai le jeudi 
Que !’on a détréné le sultan de Turquie. 
Sans peine je puis vendredi 
Fair mourir le Trés-Saint Pére, 
Je conserve pour samedi 
Une révolte en Angleterre. 
Et comme il faut que par un coup d’éclat 
Ma semaine finisse et couronne mes peines, 
imanche je dirai que chaque potentat 
Perdra la vie avant quatre semaines,” 


This jeu d’esprit is scarcely worth the trouble of patting into rhyme 
blank verse will sufficiently give its point. 


On Monday next my paper shall announce 

The Spanish tyrant’s happy death. On T'uesday 
Troubles in Germany shall furnish matter 

Of moment. ; Readers shall on Wednesday know 
That Catherine’s days are ended. As a fact 

T'll state on 7'wrsday that they have deposed 
The Sultan—whilst for Iriday twill Retes 

To kill the Po e—keeping for Saturday of 
A grave revolt in England—and concludin 

With a bold stroke my week, I'll crown the whole 
On Sunday,, with a hint that ere a month 

Wo single sovereign shall be left alive. 


Tue two Extremses.—-A Havre paper states that there had recent! 
arrived in that city a party of thirty-five Trappist monks from La Meil- 
lerie. These persons were to take omy on board the Brunswick, 
which sailed the 1st of November for the United States, where they had 
been summoned by M. Flagel, Apo-tolic Vicar, to form agricultural estab- 
lishments, and clear up in Kentucky an immense virgin forest. They take 
with them farming tools in very large quantity. 

By a singular coincidence, the Brunswick also was to take out a detach- 
ment of seventy-six Icarian communists. who were parading the streets 
of Havre in prosession, their patriarch at their head. The simultaneous 
presence of two so different sects, in the same ship, has raised some 
difficulty. According to the rules of their order, as it is known, the 
Trappists are not allowed to have any intercourse with the fairest portion 
of creation; but the [carian detachment counts in its ranks a certain 
number of women. To calm the scruples of the reverend brothers, it is 
intended to separate, by means, of a partition, the between decks into 
two distinct apartments. The communists will be behind, the Trappists 
forward. It is said that the [carian colony at Texas has just decided that 
the capital town of their establishment will take the name of Cabetville, 
in memory of the author of Icaria, after the example of Rome in former 
times, where, by an analagous measure, tue name of its founder, Romulus, 
was perpetuated.— Boston Adv. from a French Paper. 





Suicrpe or Lonpv MrppLeton.—The unforianate deceased wasa man in 
the prime of life; had been for some time rather eccentric in his manners, 
arising, it was understood, from family matters. He had latterly resided 
almost alone in the superbly decorated mansion at Paperharow Park, a 
short distance from Godalming. On the morning of Wednesday lastan old 
servant of his Lordship’s, feeling uneasy atnot seeing his masterup at the 
usual time, went to his bedroom to see if be was ill, but on entering found 
that his Lordship was not there. He went and searched the house, and 
on entering a small room was horror-struck at finding his noble master 
lying on the ground, and an appearance of blood issuing from his mouth. 
On the poor old man touching his Lordship’s chest, he found it perfectly 
cold. He nevertheless instantly despatched the steward on horseback 
for the medical aid of Messrs. Steadman, who attended his lordship pro- 
fessionally. Mr. Steadman immediately started to Paperharow-park, but 
found that Lord Middleton had been dead some hours, and that death had 
been caused by the noxious fumes of charcoal. His Lordship’s will was 
lying on a table near, as well asaring he usually wore; and a pillow, 
fetched from the deceased nobleman’s bedroom, was lying near the bra- 
zier, and on it his Lordship’s head was reclined. Letters were also found 
indicative of his Lordship’s intention to destroy his life. The afflicted 
lady of the deceased arrived at Paperharrow-park on Thursday, and it is 
stated that she was in the act of writing to his Lordship, stating her in- 
tention of returning home, when the messenger arrived with the dread- 
ful news. His Lordship dies without issue, and is succeeded by Charles 
Brodricke, son of the late Archbishop of Cashel, and brother to the for- 
mer incumbent of Shalford.— Observer. 

The deceased was “ Viscount George Alan Brodrick Middleton, county 
of Cork, in the peerage of Ireland; and Baron Brodrick, of Paperharrow, 
county of Surrey, in the peerage of Great Britain.’ At the Coroner’s In- 
quest a verdict was returned of suicide under temporary insanity. 





Tur Docks or Liverpoot.—A map, showing the entire range of the 
docks, existing and intended, has just been published, and affords a mag- 
nificent idea of the extent of the commerce of the port. The extreme 
length of the river wall, which fronts the line of docks, is within a few 
yards of four miles The total water area now available amounts to up- 
wards of 195 acres, and the total quay space to mere than 14 miles. 
There are in all 21 docks in operation, exclusive of graving docks, half- 
tide docks, and basins. Of these, five, comprising about 33 acres of 
water area and one mile of quay space, have been opened within the 
last few weeks. Two others, and a half-tide dock, which will yield to- 
gether 21 acres of water area and one mile of quay space, are in a state 
of great forwardness, and when all are brought into play, together with 
the contemplated increase in the neighbourhood of Wapping, the data of 
which we have not at present before us, Liverpool will be possessed of 
a vastand unrivalled ex ent of dock accommodation, which, nevertheless, 
gigantic as it may appear, we will trust, be found at no distant date, not 
more than commensurate with the augmented acquirements of her trade. 
— European Times, 11th ultime. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 4. 


White. Black. 
1. K. Kt. P.2 K. to B. 3 
2. B.toQ.3 Kt. moves 
3 B.toQ, Kt 2 checkmate. 


GAME No. 2 


Bishop’sgambit, Mr Schulten’s variation—having occurred ia a match played sometime 
ago between that gentleman and Mr. Stanley. 





White. Mr. Schulten. Black. Mr. Stanley. - White. Mr. Schulten. Black. Mr. Stanley. 
1.KP2 KP2 13. Kt tks Pat K B 5(e)Qto K B 4 
2KBP2 P tks P 14. B to K 6 (f) Qtks Kt 
&B KBtwoQB4 Q to K R 5check 15 Btks B KttksB 
4K toB K Kt P2 16. PtoK 6 P tks P 
5. QP2 QP 17. Btks B KttoQ4 
6. QKttoB3s BtoK Kt 2 18. Q toQ4 P tks Kt 
7EP1i P tks P 19. Q tks Q Kt tks Q 
& KttoQ5 KtoQ 20. P tks P (2) K Rto Kt 
9. P tks B QBwQ2 21.B toKR6 KttoR6 
10. K Ktto BS QtoR4 22.RtoQ K toK 2 
11. Q Bto Q2 (a) K Kt to K 2 (5) 23.RtoQs KttoK4 
12, Bto QB3(c) K KtP 1 (d) 24. RtoKk3 KRtoKt3 
Black wins 


¢ 

Notes to Game No. 2.—(a)—With this move commences the variat'on alluded to in the head- 
ing of the game, and which was originally introduced by Mr Schulten in the course of play 
with his presentopponent. It will be observed that White’s Queen’s Bishop now occupies a 
most commanding position ; alike menacing to either flank of his adversaries forces. (b )— 
To this move in the defence Mr. Stanley has invariably adhered, and we believe itto be unex- 
ceptionable play. (c.)—For along time no adequate reply to this move was discovered ; the 
attack, indeed, was thought to be invincible by many of our first players. “QB P 1” was 
first tried by Mr. Stanley, but with very little success. (d.)—By this simple move the tables 
seem to be completely turned. As we stated last week, an analysis of this opening, by Von 
de Laza, is promised by Mr. Staunton to the readers of the Chess Players Chronicle in a forth- 
coming number. We look forward with much interest toits appearance. (e.)—-Abandoning 
a piece in the hope of maintaining an effective attack; an object which, however desirable, 
is not now readily to be attained. (f)—Mr. Schulterg play is here remarkably ingenious, 
Should Black now capture Bishop with Pawn the position of affairs would become exceed- 
ingly critical. (g.)—It would not serve him to take Rook with Bishop, as in that case Black 
would play “P tks P check,” &c. &c, 


—_— se 


To Corresponpents.—The Evening Courr, Montreal.—We have to acknowledge the 
receipt of a copy of this paper under alate date; and are pleased to recognise in the Courier 
a fellow-labourer inthe cause of Chess. Asto the peculiar style ofnotation adopted and re- 
commended in the Courier, namely, that of designating each square by its number, commenc- 


Ping with number l,and terminating with 64, we have not space to pointout the numerous 


objections which we could urge to it, and must, therefore, content ourselves with stating our 
conviction that, in consequence of that system being at variance with the method universally 
acted upon by other Chess writers in the Enghsh language, but few amateurs will be found 
willing to habituate themselves to the use of both. 

H. R. A.—(West Point.)—Much obliged by your communication ; of your Problem (above 
given) we think very highly. Before the river closes,C. H.S. promises himself the pleasure 
of looking in at your Chess Club some evening. 


*,* The numerous letters with which we are favoured from all parts of the country, on the 
subject of Chess, preclude the possibility of our noticing them all, excepting in cases wherein 
areply may be —- This notice is peculiarly applicable te cases where solutens to Pro- 
blems are forwarded. 
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APPOINTMENT.—Sir Robert Gardiner has been appointed Governor of Gib- 
raltar, inthe place of Sir Robert Wilson, whose period of service has expired. 
The new Governor is an artillery officer, who served with much distinction through 
out the Peninsular war, and at Waterloo. The appointment is the more accep- 
table, as the artillery, notwithstanding their brilliant achievements, wherever 
honour was to be gained, have hitherto been almost excluded from this species of 
reward.— T'imes. ie te. 

OsiTuaRy.—At Kinellan, near Edinburgh, in the 79th year of his age, Sir Geo, 
Stuart Mackenzie. On the 2d ult., at his palace in the Coury Down, Dr. Mant, 
Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. On the 30th October, at Plymouth 
Br.-Major Cooper, late of the 35th Regt. 


Arup. 


Wak-OFFicE, Nov. 3.—1st Drag Gds—G Paynter, gent., to be Cor, by pur, 
Hamilton, prom. 6th Drag—LtR Denistoun, from the 11th Lt Drag tobe Lt, v 
Boynton, who ex. 11th Lt Drag—Lt G H L Boynton, from the 6th Drag, to be 
Lt v Denistoun, who ex. Scots Fusilier Gds—Lt W G@ Stevensun, from the 90th 
Ft, to be Ens and Lt. v Hon. W Harbord, whoex. 4th Regt of Ft—Assist-Surg 
R Gamble MD., from the Staff, to be Assist-Surg., v Mouat, prom in the 9th Foot. 
9th Ft—Assist-Surg J Mouat, from the 4th Ft, to be Surg v Malcolm, dec. 50th 
*t—J Mac Mahon, gent to be Ens, by par, v Hibbert, prom. 57th Ft—J AO 
Neill, gent tobe Ens by pur, v Wyse,whoret. 64th Ft—Acting Assist-Surg, H 
Crisp, to be Assist Surg, v Short, app to the Staff. 66th Ft--Ens F Wain 
to be Lt without pur v Holmes, dec ; G G Newton, gent to be Ens v Wainwright. 
8lst Ft—Maj H C Wellesley to be Lt-Col, by pur, v Willcocks, who ret; 
Capt, H Farrant to be Maj by pur v Wellesley; Lt T D Perry to be Capt by pur, 
v Farrant ; Ens H J Liddell to be Lt by pur v Perry; R H Willcocks, gent vo be 
Ens by pur v Liddell. 90th Ft—Ens and Lt the Hon W Harbord, from the Scots 
Fusilier Gds, to be Lt v Stevenson, who ex. 
Hospitrat Srarr.—Assist-Surg. W H Short, fromthe 64th Ftto be Assist Surg 
to the Forces, v Gamble, app to the 4th It. 
Orrice oF ORDNANCE, Nov. 2.—Royal Regt of Artillery, to be Cols Comman- 
dant.—Maj-Gen Alexander Munro, Maj-Gen Sir Hew Dalrymple Ross, K.C.B. 
To be Cols—Lt Col. H W Gordon, Brvt-Col Sir W Macbean G Colebrooke, 
C.B., Lt-Cols W Jones, W B Dundas, C.B, C Cruttenden. 
To be Lieut-Cols—Brvt-Majors G James, C H Ne~'tt, J Bloomfield, H Palliser 
A Macbean, R Longmore Garstin, J A Wilson, R Svomkyns, H Williams, R G 
B Wilson. 
To be Capts—Sec CaptsT Elwyn, C J Wright, GA F De Rinzy, W Hamilton 
Elliott, P Maclean, C k Wynne, A Benn, C L Fitzgerald, G D Warburton, PR 
Cocks, 
To be Sec Capts—First Lieuts A C Hawkins, J M Hill. B Lawson, A Peter, A 
PS Green, E A Williams, H W Patton, C H Morris, Neil M'Innes M‘Kay, W 
E Grant. J C Childs, G V Johnson. 
To be Firsf Lieut—Sec Lieuts E Taddy, H C Singer, H J T Tomkinson, J B 
Parkin, C Johnston, TS Poer Field, L A Bradshaw, J M‘ Caudie Campbell, W 
French, Sir W G Johnson, Bart., E A Seymour. 


Promotrion.—W. G. Jones, late of the President 50, to be Lieut.--ApPomn? 
MENTS.—Cemmander Matthew §. Nolloth, to command the Plumper, screw- 
schooner, to be commissioned at Portsmouth. The following officers have likewise 
been appointed to the Plumper :—Lieut. W. D. Harris. Purser.—Charles L. 
Giles. Surg—Francis B. Pritehard. Assist -Surg—Charles F. A. Courtney. 
Lieuts.—Fitzjames 8. M‘Gregor, to the Ocean, at Sheerness, as flag lieut, v Adm. 
the Hon. G. Elliott, C. B., commander in chief there.—G. M. F. Molesworth, to 
the Wellesley, 72, flagship, in the West Indies.—Edward D. Ashe fromthe S#. 
Vincent, 120, to the Daphne, 18; Rowley Lambert, tothe Powerful, ie, a 
Henry Baker to the Amazon, 26. James G. Risk, tothe Daphne. Robert Ber- 
nard, to the Orestes, 14.—Chaplain— The Rev. Mr. Sehon to Melvill Hospital, 
Chatham. 

DgatH —At his residence, Devonport, Com. W. Chasman. He was mate of 
the Victory at Trafalgar. 


MR. MACREADY’S SHAKSPEAREAN READINGS, 
FOR TWO NIGHTS ONLY AT THE STUYVESANT INSTITUTE. 

i > accordance with applications which have been made to MR. MACREADY to give 

some Public Readings, previously to the close of his professional career in this comme 
it is respectfully announced that he has arranged to give, at the Stuyvesant Institute, -* 
ings from Shakspeere’s most popular works on two evenings in the ensuing week, the tirst 
of which will be TUESDAY, DECEMBER 5th, when he will read the Histerical Tragedyo # 

MACBETH. 

The Reading will commence at half past7 o'clock. Tiekets $1 each—may be obtained t 

any time, at Mr. Crowen’s Bookstore. corner of Broadway and Bleecker street, and of the 


Janitor of the Institute; and, on the above evening, at the door of the Lecture Room. 
dec 2—It 

















ENGLISH PERIODICALS, 


Ts SUBSCRIPTION Lists of the following English Periodicals, formerly ae oe by 
MR. E. BALOWIN, beving been transferred to Messrs. C. S. FRANCIS & CO., they 
will furnish them hereafter ; and they would remind the Subscribers that payment for the 
year 1849 willbe due in January. To erable the publishers to make up their ordersin sea- 
son tosecure a supply of the January Nos., Subscribers are uested to send word, before 
the 10th December, whether they intend to continue or discon inue the works, and to remit 
the amount of subscription as early in the year as } ible. Arrang have been 

hy which the gecepfion of ail the Poriodicaieis seeured by the earliest Steamer, either to New 
York or Boston. 

THE LONDON ART JOURNAL.—This beautiful work is to be enlarged and improved , 
and supplied with additiona! Enyravings from the VERNON GALLERY, and its value mate- 
rially augmented, in all its departments to the artist, the amateur, and the manufacturer, in 
consequence of which the price is to be increased in London, and of necessity must be raised 
here. The yearly subscription for 1849 will be 89. 

CIVIL ENGINEER AND ARCHITECT'S JOURNAL will be continued as heretofore 
and at the same price, $5 a year. 

CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL willbe supplied in monthly Parts, as before 
at $3,00 a year. 

The Farmer's Library, Punch, World of Fashvon, National Cyclopedia, and all other British 
Magazines, regularly furnished at the lowest prices. Bagi Books imported with expedi- 
tion, either by Steamer or Packet Ship. CHARLES 8. FRANCIS & CO,, 

BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND IMPORTERS, 252 BROADWAY. 





New York, Nov. 1848. 


Catalogues of Old and New Books may be had on application. All American Periodicals 
supplied. dec 2—3t 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET. 
LATE ADDITIONS, 


GUESSES at Trath, by Two Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Hervert’s American Field Sports. 2 vols. 8Vvo. 
The Fairfax Correspondence. 2 vols. 8vo. 
The Court and Times of Charles I. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Sir H. Nicolas’ History of the Royal Navy. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Whiteside’s Italy in the 19th Century. 3 vols. post. 8vo. 
Early Travels in Palestine. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Mc Cullogh on the Succession of Property Svol 8vo. 
Hammond’s Political History of New York. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Perkins’ Annals of the West. l vol. 8vo 
Collins’s History of Kentucky. lvol. 8vo. 
American Almanac. 1849. 
L. Blanc—Organisation du Travail. Lvol. 12mo 
Ferry—Voyage et Aventures en Mexique. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Girardin—de P Instruction Publique en France. 1 vol. i2mo. 
Bazin—Louis XIII. et Mazarin. | vol. 12mo. 
Houssaye—Galerie du Portraits du XVIII. Siecle. 2 vols. 
Lucas—Histoire du Theatre frangais. 12mo. 
Spinoza—Cuvres par B. Saisset. 2 vols. 12mo. 

With many others. dec 2 


LARGE TOWN CLOWKS 


UITABLE for Churches, Court Houses, Town Halls, and other public buildings. Two 
very superior Clocks, made by the late Isaiah Lukens, originally intended for the United 
States Gov ernment, for two of the public buildings at Washington City, where they will pro- 
bably go if not previously sold. Mr Lukens very deservedly possessed a reputation as @ 
Chronometer maker equalto any one in this country or Europe, and no other oppportunity 
cen ever be had to obtain any clock of his manufacture. They will be sold for less than the 
cost, as valued by Mr. Lukens, ISAAC LOHMANN, 142 Front st. fdc 24t 


A. ARNOLD & , 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 50 CANAL ST. 


A= are now offering at exceedingly low prices, a choice and extensive stock of Fashion» 
able goods, selected in Europe by a partner of the house, comprising— 


SILKS,—RICH CASHMERES, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES,—MERINOES AND THIBETS, 
MADONNAS,—FRENCH PRINTS,—VISITES. 
Together with a great variety of Fancy and Staple articles 
N B.—Their newest style of Paris Cloaks are now ready for inspection. Sept 23—t 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO.’S 
EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN PAINTINGS, 
fi A.M. until 10P. M. “Ade Lc pt Season tickets 50 cents. 
. i . M. ittance 25 cen! e c 
Open frem 9 unti mittanc’ . 

















MR. JULIUS METZ 
EGS to inform his Pupils that he has now removed to No. 84 East Eighteenth street, two 
doors east of 4th Avenue, where rooms have been erected expressly for his professional 
purposes ; he will continue to give instructions on the 
PIANO FORTE AND IN SINGING. 
ELEMENTARY SINGING IN CLASSES (not exceeding 12 in aclass.) Advanced pupils 
in singing will receive their leseons separately. 
SACRED MUSIC 
n small Classes, will also form a part of his instruction. nov 25—4t 


EBUROPEAN AGENCY, 
OR THE RECOVERY ofDormantand Improperly Withheld REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATE. The settlement and arbitration of commercial. trading, and other debts, 
Securing Patents for Inventions in Great Britain, Ireland, and the C olonies and Dependen- 
cies thereunto belonging, and Negotiating for the Purchase or Sale of the same. 

Reference may be had on application, free of charge, (provided the motive is not of mere 
curiosity) to a list comprising upwards of 15,000 names in which unreclaimed property is 
standing; also, on ote toover 10,000 advertisements hich have 8 peared for the past 50 

yearsin various sh newspapers, addressed to Heirs at Law anc ® 
* Communications by letter are requested to be post-paid. BENTHAM FABION, 
3s prsenwen, Pleas, a + 

References are permitted te Hon. Charles P. Daly, Judge, Court of Common a 
Freeland, Stuart & Co. Chas. Cartlidge & Co. W. & J. T. Tapscott. G. R. A. Ricketts, E 
Edward Schroder, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. A. Patchin, Esq., President Patchin B 








Bafale. nev+—ly 
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MR. HENRY C. WATSON, 


Pagrzscon OF MUSIC AND TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANOFORTE 
Terms to be known at the Store ofMessrs. Stoddart & Dunham, or aj the ce of 
Mr. Watson, 100, 4th Avenue. nov ll 





MAGNIFICENT DIORAMA OF THE BOMBARDMENT 
OF VERA CRUZ. 

T 598 Broadway, late Banvard’ Panorama Hall. Scenes in the Gulf—Arrival of 

real Ships, Steamers, &c.—Burning of the M. brig “ Creole” under the walls of the Cas- 
tle, by Lieutenant Parker.—Shipwreck of the “ Somers.”—Landing the Troops —Loading 
and rin onal re and howitzers by mechanical figures.—Terrible bombardment of the 
City by day and night.—Brilliant effect of the firing and bursting of shells by night. Surren- 
der of the City and presentation of Colours.—The largest Ships and Steamers ever seen 
im any Dioramic exhibition—everything is moving as if gitted with life. 

A pupil of Thalberg’s presides at the Piano Forte.—An overture every evening. Admis- 
sion 25 cents.—Children half-price. A limited number of family and season tickets.—Doors 
open at 7, curtain rises at 8.—An exhibition at 3 on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. 
* a eae Leis all Oct 14, 3m. *. 
THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 
Querauens. 1774, IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA.—Engraved on 

eteel oe 8. Sapp, from an original Picture by T. H. Matteson, with a graphic descrip- 

tion from the pen of the venerable Joun Apams. With an engraved Key rr iy! the 

Portraits of the Members present. Plate 20 by terery | ae on fine paper 4 by 32. Proofs 
NEALE, 56 Carmine Street, New York. 


a few copies on India Paper $5. Just publi 
$; P pe a5 
Orders with a remittance enelosed will be promptly forwarded by Mail i! any part 
pt m* 





United States. Se 


DELAROCHE’S GREAT HISTORICAL PICTURE 
OF NAPOLEON CROSSING THE ALPS. 
NOW EXHIBITING AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, corner of 


Broadway and Leonard street. Open from 9 A. M. until 10 P.M. Admission 25 cents, 
Season tickets 50 cents. oct 2i—tf 


NEW MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
PIANO FORTE WAREHOUSE, 

ANDRE & CO., Broadway, New York, sole agents for HENRI HERZ’S Pianinos, and 
Pianos, and for the best manufacturers in the United States. ANDRE & Co. have just 
ed their new store for the sale of Pianos of the best makers inthe United States and in 
pe, where can be found a choice collection of these instruments at manufacturers prices, 

and warranted in every particular. Purchasers have here an opportunity of comparing in- 

struments of the various kinds, and qudging of their respective merits. The large stock of 

Pianos from the factory of Henri Herz, comprises the most complete assortment ever im- 

ported tothis country; Pianinos, Grands, Semi-Grands, and Square Pianos in rosewood and 

y cases, of dierent sizes, but ali of the same beautiful tone and finish, for which they 
areso justly celebrated. MUSIC—Foreign and American always on hand, comprising all the 
recent publications 


rsand orders please address to ANDRE & CO., 447 Broadway, New York. 
Sept 16—3m 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
peer" on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale b 


RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, 
H. E. RANSO 











Agents. 


7 Posts Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincia! Bank of ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches 
And the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. June 3 tf 





IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES,—It is now universally admit 

ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 

is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its most 

forms is may | owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 

y proportions. If then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when it ia thus 

deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly at 
tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 

MOO: "3 GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important im'§ ovemeni 
over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medica! Profession gene- 
rally, Oe being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machinein use. Lt is ex- 

ly —_— in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with all other instruments, It admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea. 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 
no unpleasant sensation to the most delicate person. It requires no assistance in its use, and 
is in every respect entirely harmless. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with positriIve AND PERMANENT suc 
cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs, 
Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fils, Epilepsy, Dys 
pepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, Ceate 
go, Neural Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
ergy, and all Nervous Diseases. Asa preventive for A oplexy, the Machine is confident) 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Deaf. 
ness Curvature oi the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully saccessful- 

Eacn Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances putup 
in neat black walautLoxes. Accompanying each is anew Manuel,containing fulland simple 
directions for its use and opines in the various diseases in which itis recommended.— 
Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 
bey is perfectly simple and intelligible. 

li Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
beautiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in numerous diseases in which or. 
ary medical treatment is of slight avail. 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size anu »ower. They can be 
readily and safely sent to any part of the United States, Canada, British fvovinces and Wesi 

ndies, and each instrument is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 

by D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 
|. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care 
ally fulfilled. jan 1 


THE ONLY REMEDY FOR EPILEPTIC PITS. 


ART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT is the only remedy that ean be relied on for the per 
manent cure of Spasmodic Contractions, Irritation of the Nerves, Nervous or Sick Head 
ache, Nervons Tremors, Neuralgic Affections, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and 
Physical Energy, and all the Nervous Disorders, including the most dreadful of all diseases 
that ever infect the human race. Epileptic Fits, or Falling Sickness, Hysterical Fits, Convul- 
gions, Spasms, &c. DR. HART would impress it upon the minds of the afflicted, that the 
Vegeiable extract is the only remedy ever discovered that can be relied on for the perma- 
nent cure of this most dreadful of ali diseases. As its tendency is to insanity, madness and 
death, the most Skuful Physicians of Europe, as well as those of our own country, have pro. 
pounced Epilepsy incurable. And it has been so considered by many, until this most im- 
ortant of all discoveries was mede by Dr. 8S. Hart, nearly sixteen years since, during which 
Time it has been performing some of the most Remarkable Cures upon record, and has ac- 
_— a reputation which time alone can efface. Physicians of undoubted skill and expe- 
ence, Ministers of various denominations, as well as hundreds of our eminent citizens, all 
unite in recommending the use of this truly valuable medicine to their patients in charge, and 
friends, who are afflicted, as the only remedy. ’ 
We quote the language used by those who have been cured by this valuable medicine. One 
says, “I have suffered beyond ae pews of description, but now I rejoice in being fully re- 
stored to health and happiness.” Another says, “1 thank God that I feeilama well man. I 
also feel itmy duty to prociaim it to the ends of the earth, that those similarly afflicted may 





Che Avion. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


ANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 
HENRY OWEN, scle Agent forthe United Stoies and Canada, has a large and complete 
assortment of these well-known Pens vonstantly on hand, together with Porcupine Helders 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

Caution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of 80 many spurious imitations ef the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillou has determined to avail himself of that protectioa the laws \of the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance cf which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marks of Mr, Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders a, > warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis 


covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 
marks. nov & 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE 1NSURANCE CO. 
35 Cernhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED iN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMERT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,900,000. 


DIRECTORS. 

Sir Robert Alexander, Bart George Green, Esq. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. Sebastian G. Martinez, Faq. 
John Cattley, Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cox, ’ Denzil |. Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 

Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 

Actuary, John Goddard, Esq. 


Physician, Septimus wy .D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
“ Advantages offered to Insurers.” 
The security of a large realized and invested Capital. 
Very low rates of premium on young lives. 
Large Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or 
remain as 4 permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Loans upon policies for the whole of life (after the payment of 3 premiums) to the amount of 
one-third of the premiums psid, 
foe acceptance of Navei, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 
~urate premium. 
Age admitted on the policy when issued (if desired) on proof of date of birth. 
Nocharge for stamp duty, or for medical examination. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Hazq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel............++ seeveeeeeseeeeeeeeestion. Willis Hall, 
SOCIO... ..cccccceccvecececsecceccccecescoeseeess Albert Gallatin, Jum. 
Prospectuses, and all information relating to Insurance, may be obtained of 
FRED K SALMONSON, 21 New street. 
Aug 26 Agent for the United States 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 

NATIONAL LOAN, FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

26 Cornhill, London, 

AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 

(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
« tors in London. 





UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, Samuel 8S. Howland, 
John S. Palmer, Samuel M. Fox, 
Jonathan Goodhue, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, i Fanning C. Tucker. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Clemert C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham, | William Jones, 
BALTIMORE. 


Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
Or. J. H. McCulloh. 

BOSTON. 
Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham. 
Franklin Dexter, | E.A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


MepicaL ExaMiners AT New Yorx.—Doctors J. K. Rodgers, A. E. Hosack, and §, S. 
Keene. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T RicHarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, 

FREDERICK R. STARR, Travelling Agent. 
famphiets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurnce—the 
Society’s prospectus—table of rates—expianations of the various modes of Assurance—lisi 
of Agents, &c., can be obtained at 71 Wall street, ‘t 
al Sm . LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. 8 Waterleo Place, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—85,000,000. 


yy Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1854, affords the most perfect securi- 
ty in a large — up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since its 
commencement—its annual income being upwards of £95,000, or in American currency 





In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insu to all 
pa of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in the fellow- 
& 


table:— 
6 years—added $600. 
4 years—added $400. 





find relief.” Another, (who is an eminent lawyer, and well known in this city,) says, “my son 2 years—added $200. 

has been afflicted for years with Epilepsy, butisnow enjoying good health fromthe Vegetabl 

Extract. Its fame,” says he, “should and ought to be sounded to the ends of the earth.” An- For the whole Life. 

other says, “language is entirely inadequate to express my gratitude to Dr. Hart, for having For seven years, 

been the means, under the blessing of God, ofrestoring me to the enjoyment of good health, Age. Fer one year. | atan annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 

after having been afflicted with Epilepsy in its worst forms; and morning and evening ob- mium of profits. profits. 

lation of praise and thanksgiving shall continue to ascend to that who has afflicted butto 

make me whole.” 2B 1 @2 1 69 1 82 2 00 
Mrs. J. Bradiey,115 Orchard street, New York, states that she has been subject to Fits for 24 1% 1ll 1 87 210 

many years, an has been restored to perfect health (after every other means had failed) by 23 107 115 1 92 215 

the use ofthe Vegetable Extract. 26 110 117 197 20 


Dr. Charles A. Brown, of Dover, Russell co., Alabama, who is one of the best Physicians in 
the State, says that he has been much benefited by the use of the Vegetable Extract, and that 
be unbostatagly prescribes itin ae of apy oA which comes under his knowledge. 

Curtis G. Mayberry, Esq., formerly Postmaster at Lime Mills, Crawford co., Pa., now living 
in Erie co., Pa., states that for many years past he has been ie J afflicted with Fits, and he 
is now happy to state that a persevering use of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract has restored him 
to sound health, being entirely freed from that worst of all diseases. 

Mr. Stephen E. Pratt, corner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty-sixth street, New York, states 
that Mr. Charles H. Boughton, a member of his family, has been so severely afflicted with 
Epileptic Fits for many years, thathe was obliged to relinquish his busi Having used 
Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract (says Mr. Pratt) he was soon restored to perfect health, and left 
this city for the State of Ohio to resume his business. 

Rev. Mr. Smith, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Spotswood, New Jersey. who has been afflicted 
with Epileptic Fits for more than 40 years, states that he has used Dr, Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
and his health has been so much improved that he hopes, by Divine bleasing,to have no more 
Fits. _ 

Epiveptic Firs, for twenty-seven years and six months, cured by the use of this truly won 
derful medicine. . 

Read the following remarkable case of theson of Wm. Secore, Esq., of Philadelphia, afflicted 





with Epileptic Fits twenty-seven years and six months. Aftertravelling through England, 
Scotland Germany and France, consulting the mosteminent physicians, and expending tor 
medicine, medical treatment and advice three thousand dollars, returned with his son to this 


country in November last, without receiving any benefit whatever, and was cured by using 
Hart's Vegetuble Extract. i 
Thave spent over three thousand dollars for Vee and medical attendance. I wes ad- 
vised to take a tourto Europe with him, which I did. [first visited England, ! consulted the 
most eminent physicians there in respect to his cas-; they examined him and prescribed ac- 
cordingly. Iremained there three months without perceiving any change for the better, which 
cost me about two bundred and fifty dollars, pocketed by the physigians, and the mostthat I 
received was their opinion that my son’s case was hopeless, and positively incurable. 1 accord- 
ingly left England, travelled through Scotland, Germany, and France, and returned home in 
the month of November last, with my son as farfrom being cured as whenlleft. Lsaw your 
advertisementinove ofthe New York papers, and concluded to try Hart’s Vegetable Exiract, 
seeing your statements and certificates of so many cures, some of twenty and thirty years 
standing, and | can assuure you I am notsorry I did so, as by the use of Hart’s Vegetable Ex- 
tract alone he was restored to perfect health. His reason, which was so far gone as tounfithim 
for business, is entirely restored, with the prospect now before him of life, health and useful- 
ness. He is now 28 years of age, and 27 years and 6 months of this time has been afflicted with 
this most dreadful of diseases, but thank God is now enjoying good health. 
& Now, sir, faith without works I don’t believe in. To say I shall be ever grateful to you is one 
thing, and asl hereenclose you one hundred dollars,I have no doubt but you will think this 
another and quite aditferenithing Thedebt of gratitude I still owe you, but please accept 
this amount as interest on the debt in advance. ours, very respectfully, 
Signed) WILLIAM SECORE. 


Tue TIME Is NoT rar Distant When thousands whoare now trembling under the hand 


of this dreadful disease, and fearing that every attack may prove fatal, will find permanent 


relief and be restored to new life, by using this celebrated medicine. 







Over one thousand Certificates have been received i i ofthe beneficial results pro. | Bramtford........secereeeeeseeeee William Muirhead.....+.scccssesseesersesescceseeesseses 
duced by the use of Dr. arts Venn anres in testimony of th PFO | Cobourg... ..c.cseseseeeeesececes JAMES CAMETON.....ccceccereceeeeee fe 
oe Pre ared by S. HART, M.D., New York. Colborne. ...seceeeeerseeees.-eeee Robert M. Boucher.....+..seeereeererserens eee 
Price one package............. .$3 00 WUMMOD. svcdccscccdeccedeococe. sovegeccedcsece eveeeeeseeeee Dr. James Hamilton..... eee 

Dofour packages............ 0.0." mei Sor 10 00 London......0-ceeeerereeescees -. George Scott........ ... Dr. Alexander Anderson 
Do eight packages............. ie “20 00 SERN vorwnssovvomsoersss sone qreeeaes A, Wilson.... Dr. S. C. Sewell........sseeeees 
i par ier iain ae 7 ATES... cccccccsccccvvccscccees «+ David Bucher v.......000 20- coerce ani 
¢¥" Itis carefully packed up in boxes for transportation, and sent to any part ofthe United | Port Sarnia.....++++-+++++-++ ++ Malcolm Cameron........+++++ Bec 
States, Texas, Mexico, and West Indies. Quebec.....ceececereneees eee Welchand Davies......++.see006 oseud 


This valuable Medicine can be obtained at the Wholesale and Retail Fancy, Variety, Trim- 


ming, Comb, Tea, and Family Medicine Store o 
THOMAS AND MILES, 
169 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, GENERAL AGENTS 


for the United States, Canadas,Mexico, and West Indies—to whom all communications must 


be addressed, post paid— He ora 
A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fullon-street, corner of William, Agents for New York. 
Do~tor D. Jaynes, No. 8 South Third-street, do for Philadelphia, 


A. Tomkins and Seth W. Fowle, do for Boston. 
J. Wright & Co., 151 Chartres-street, do for New Orleans. 
Gad Chapin, corner of Eighth and Marshall-streets, do - for Louisville, 


Henry Blaksley & Co., corner of Third and Chestnut-sts. do —_for St. Louis. 
And for sale by most of the principal Druggists throughout the United States, 


Wct.7 




















The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 

five years, where the instirance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 

Every information will be afforded and prespectuses may be obtained on seghtten to 
W. C. MAITLAND, 


jans tf Agent for New York and the United States. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 2lsT auGuUsT, 1847. 
CAPITAL. £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE Upon Lives, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, fromthe investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 

resent payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wirx or wiTHouT participation in the profits of the Company; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT s¥s- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 












Age. With {| Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit. 
Profits Profits. é ° Profits. Profits. ecvccccccces 
15 i181 16 5 40 3 62 214 8 2176 
20 1174 SO Ee §  scnsapes cece 45 38171 $40 374 
25 2 29 1147 1176 50 4131 817 1 414 
30 298 2 0 os 8 55 5178 41911 5 34 
35 1167 2 64 292 60 710 10 6 91l 6 132 





The above rates, For lafe Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at — offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’s business. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any farther information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 












St. Catherines.......0+++e+-+++2- Lachlan Bell..... covcetsopeosen os cedbans eoeee 

TOTONtO.....-scceseeseeeeseeeeese Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick.....+...00¢ 

Woodstock.......++++++++++++0e. William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J, Stratford......... 
By order ef the Board 

MAS M_ SIMONS, Secre 


THO . 
dec 16 Hexion 


TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 
HE STEAMER AMERICA WILL LEAVE TORONTO FOR ROCHESTER, touching 
(weacher permitting) at Windsor Bay, Oshawa, Darlington ,Bond Head, Port Hope. 

and Cobourg, every Tuesday Thursday, and Saturday morning, at Eleven o'clock, and 
will leave Rochester Landing on her return, every Monday .Wednesday, and Friday morn- 








ter AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 
T RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betwee 


ona ve Maile : — New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 


CADAdR.....0....ceeeeeesseeeeeresC. A. E. Judhine | Europa.......cceceeeeeceeeE. G. 


cccceccc spas MPEIO | AMOSIOR. 0. ccccencecccces Wl 







COMbrid........csseccccceseees eseeeeeN, SHANNOR <0  e Stone 
Britanmia.........--cecseceeseeeeeeeW, J. C. Lary Caledonit...+..+-sesecesereeed. Leitch 
Acadia, W. Douglas. 

. Shese vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—greenon starboard side—red og 
Captains. From 

Hibernia.. +N. Shannon............ * Boston, Wi » Nov. 15th. 
America os SNM v6 vatuene +» “ New York, Wednesday, Nov. 22d. 
Acadia.. rid. SUOMC.....s0+2s0008 “ Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 29th, 
Cambria --»Wm. Harrison......... “ New York, Wednesday, Dec. 6th, 
Britannia sree W epee soe ee “ Boston, Wednesday, Dec. 13th. 
Canada....sscccecereveees -C. H. E. Juduins....... “ New York, Wednesday. Dec. 20th, 
piegere prencocnedle BUfeernseerereeee “ —— wx o Dec. 27th, 

é ; &iey gi. 0 BD. LOthe cccccovccoce New York, Wednesday, Jan. Wt. 

reight w arged on specie beyond perso: xpenses. 

An experienced cargoes on Reacd. cornered — 

All and must pass through the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 

Oct 28 38 Broadway 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


THE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The CALIFO 
of 1050 tons, Capt. Cleveland Forbes, PANAMA, 1050 tons, Capt. William C. 
OREGON, 1050 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson, wiil leave Punama for ports in 
America, Mexico, and Caltfornia, as follows : 
-on the. ..-5th January, 

oo fees -.- 15th February, 
4 ceeeeceeeeseeceese sh St March, 
and evcafies one of the above-named Steam-packets will leave Panama on the first of eash 
mon 
An experienced surgeon will accompany each ship. 
Possengere in the after-cabins are furnished bedding and everything needed, except wines 
and liquors. 
PR in the forward cabins are only furnished rations, the same as are furnished to 
e crew, 
Passengers can only take personal baggage free, to the extent of 1200 tbs. wei not e: 
ceeding half a ton sndasuressent for com reight on excess and all other coodaeeee r ~4 
and 1 per cent. on specie. Packages should not exceed 150 Ibs. weight for mule carthoge. 





Passage from Panama to Realejo, 700 miles, in state rooms, $ 64 
Do do A > 1500 = do, do do 1% 
Do do — oF f 2000 do, do do 1% 
Do do San Dego, 3000 = do, do do b= 
Do do San Francuco, 3500 do, do do 250 
Passage in the lower cabin at a deduction of one-fifth from the above rates. 
Passage in the forward cabin from Panama to either of the above-named ports, 6100 
No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York, §4 
South Street. nov 18—uf 





FOR HAVRE. 


HE STEAMSHIP “UNITED STATES,” for HAVRE—Tuesday, December 5th—In 
consequence of the new draw-back law on certain descriptions of exports from France, 
ceasing on the last day of ne preeres year, the owners of the UNITED STATES have de 
pag - despatch her for HAVRE direct, on Tuesday, Dec. 4th, and from HAVRE Fri 

29th Dec. 


day. 
| Meerds to Havre $120. No berth secured until paid for. 
For freight or passage apply to CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling slip 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Agents in London and Liverpool. 
LANE, LAMSON & CO., Paris. 
J. R. CROSKEY, Esq., Southampton, 
A. G. SMITH & CO., Havre. 


BRITISH ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
TO THE WEST INDIES. 


HESE vessels leave this regularly on the 12th of each month for BERMUDA, HAVANA 
CAT ISLAND, VERA CRUZ, nearly all the ports on the Spanish Main, and all the 


West India Islands. 
to Bermuda to $40—to St. Thomas 


dec 2—It 





The Directors have recently reduced the rates of passa; 
to $75—and to all the Windward Islands and the Spanish Main in a like proportion. 
The freight on specie and goods is the same as has been heretofore charged. 
For further particulars, apply to MAITLAND, PHELPS & CO. 14 Stone street, 
nev 4—2 ms 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

4 ow Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, llth, i6th,2istand 26th of every 

month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 






















Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
New World........ Knight....... . July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6) Aug 21....Dec 21....Apr 2 
John R. Skiddy..... LUce.....scccecves Lbesceeees ee | oS 0060 MPoacccces 
Fidelia........ oecece CAtON....ccrccces 16..ccceee 16.....-.-16| Sept 1....Jam 1....May 1 
Hottinguer.......... Bursley.......ee00: ep Bh cosceses 6.. oS. cccccceeS 
Roscius., .....++06 +» Moore......++-+00+ BW. rcccves 2B. .cccves 26)... li, 
Isaae Wright........Marshall....... Aug 1....Dec 1....-Apr 1] ..«+-16...+00 --16... 
Ashburton....... ++» Howland........ cecsBooeccese 6. .ceccee B] occ Ble vccccccsdhove 
Weat Point.........-Allem........00+ cccedbescvccce Revccsccekh] soece WB. vecee 0 eBBecccceced 
Vorkshire.......s000 Bailey...cecseseee+elO.eeeeeeel6..0e00 16) Oct 1....Feb 1...Junel 
Liverpool........... Blethen..... eccccce Bheseveecs Zl.vcces 2h) cere cccccece © 
Siddons..........0+ JODD.. cc cereccvcceeddrceee ery. Preeeere 26 o Lecccccccckbccs 
Columbia .........+. Cropper...... Sept. 1....Jan 1... May | © Be .ccsee 0016... 
Patrick Henry..J....Delano.....+++++++ 6.2000 ccc Brccdeoee GB] coos ShiccccceseSlees 
Waterloo......... occ ANION... .ccccees eee . | aces QbrvenrveesDbeevenee edd 
New York.......-.-. Bryer.....scoeesees Nov 1....Mar 1....July1 
Queen of the W..... Hallett.....-see.0 © Brccccce 00 Giccccece 
Sheridan........ +e++-Cornish..... ecesees i 
Montezuma..........Lowber.. 
Henry Clay...... coer Nye. .coses 
Richard Alsop........Smith... 
Cambridge.......... Peabedy.. 
Constitution .........Britton... of 
Garrick.....e.000+ ce EAUMbccccccsccescs © Weececoee Be ceeseee Dd 
Oxford....... eecccccs Goodmanson..Nov 1....Mar 1....July 1 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in bey of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of peasage to Liverpool.....+...se000+ + + -B100 
“ « to New York.... oscgecees 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Wenteneam, ios bad rad Columbia, Yorkshire ia. Cam 
ridge and New York OODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, .¥ 
Agenis for ships W Waterloo, Richard Alsop and Join R. Skiddy, 
ts for shi est Po aterloo, Ric and John : 
- om ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. . 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, WMAN & CO., Li 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
‘ a SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool 
ts for ships nm of the Wes verpool, Hottinguer and Constitution. 
—- — » WOODHULL & MINTURN, N. Y. 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
4 br line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will mc 





ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing bm pes from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the i3th and 28th, and Pertamouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 

York. London. 

Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8} June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. B 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “ m4, 24, “ 24) July 18, Nev. 13, Mar. id 
Mediater, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8 Feb. 8] “ 2, “ 2 “ 2 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey bs , “ 2, “ 24) Aug. 13, Dee. 13, April 1S 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8} “ 2, . +2 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker “ 2, « bw Sept. 13, Jan. 13, Mey 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April 8 - « 1 2B 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan “% * & “ 24| Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June 18 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these oe will be reeponsible for lee 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 

mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, aud New York oa 
the ist of each month, as follows:— 





S 






New York. Havre 
ST. DENIS, ist January............ ¢ 16th February, 
Howe, master. Sit DRG ie recsscesences 16th June, 

Ist September.......... C 16th October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, Ist February.......+++- § 16th =e 
Everleigh, master. ist June...... ee wees 16th July, 

ist October..... Socces . (16th November, 

BALTIMORE, Ist March........-++++* =~ rte 
Conn master. Ist July.....--e0 «+ § l6th August, 
Ist November....--++++ (16th December, 
ONEIDA, Ist April......0e-+* «+. (Sth May, 
Fuock, master. Ist August...-- seeeeees ¢ 16th September, 
lst December..+-++++-- (16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscribers will be torwarded free frem wb ex 
incurred BOYD & 
mar 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


1S preparation str ommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
pons! eal virtads a great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate, of our rgerg is so subject. Prescribed in such 
~ases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation amo 
nedical men, who most generally sanction Us use among ond pepery In a torpid state 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the func- 
ions of that important organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
yaving in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
succeeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of ita successin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
Heartburn. Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved in everyinstance a medicine 


of great utility. 
holesale and retail, b JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
PagRTeS tad eat, , TNo. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 


Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
oo William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 


mses but those actually 
INCKEN, Agents, 
88 Wall Street. 








; , y 
Chestn eet, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
¥ Co. se rnt al at., New Orleans, and rhe principal druggists throughout oe eee 
trates a June § 











W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 





ing, at 8 o'clock precisely. 
Poroato, June 12, 1848. July 8—5 mos 
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